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& CVTRANGE perversion of hu- 

-) man intellect,” said a friend 
of mine, the other day: * speech, 
the great distinguishing characteris- 
tic of man, is eternally prostituted 
to the purposes of falsehood.”” The 
sentence was uttered in a tone of 
severity, and my friend’s coun- 
tenance and gesture unusually ear- 
nest. Knowing his peculiarity of 
character, 1 perfectly understood 
these symptoms; and, being in no 
mood to interrupt the coming dis- 
sertation, I assumed an air of qui- 
escent attention while he thus went 
on: 

“© That truth is not to be spoken 
at all times, is a favourite maxim 
with several classes of mankind. 
Those who wish to conceal their 
vices or absurdities, in order that 
they may possess the veneration of 
their contemporaries; and those 
who wish to convert the ignorance 
of their associates to their own pe- 
cuniary benefit, are loud in pro- 
claiming the inconveniences of in- 
fringing this precept. There are 
others who are restrained from 
speaking the truth by mere cow- 
ardice; and the benevolent and 
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well-meaning few, are sometimes 
entrapped into evasion and false- 
hood, lest they should wound the 
weakness or shock the prejudices 
of those on whom they wish to 
confer unmingled benefit and plea- 
sures. All combine to strengthen 
and perpetuate an error, which, of 
all others, has the most direét ten- 
dency to sap the foundation of moral 
rectitude. It would, indeed, be an 
endless task to enumerate the vari- 
ous forms in which this veil creeps 
into social intercourse, regulates 
our manvers, controuls our con- 
versations, aud poisons even our 
most conficentia! and unguarded 
moments. No iman is willing to 
acknowledge, even to himseli, the 
Sinister «views whicii sometimes 
prompt him to aétion; nor to ex- 
amine, wit a rigid scrutiny, the 
little artifices with which he some- 
times degrades himself, much less 
to acknowledge to the world, that 
he is but pertorining a part in order 
to obtain ks good opinion, and that 
he is destitute of that divine phi- 
lanthropy, that genuine reétitude 
of principle, which is the best 
claim to its veneration and applause. 
Nor is this duplicity confined to 
that class of beings who openiy re~« 
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vile the precepts and despise the 
benefits of the christian religion, 
but exists in various degrees among 
the professed followers of a master 
whose highest encomium was, ** Be- 
hold an [sri elite indeed, in whom 
there is no guile.” 

“¢ Hence it is that life appears like 
one great masquerade, at which 
every object is decked in false 
colours, and the attention of ob- 
servers diverted from an_ useful 
analysis of the genuine character, 
by the vagaries of the one which 1s 
assumed. Disingenuous habits are 
so inveterate, 
others so precious, even when 
founded on so frail a basis as con- 
formity of opinions in speculative 
matters, that if you introduce a 
subject. for coaversation, it will 
frequently happen that you wiil 
not hear a single sentiment ex- 
pressed which is the genuine dictate 
of the understanding of him who 
utters it. This is the reason why 
conversation has so little effeé in 
enlarging our knowledge of men’s 
characters, and still less in soften- 
ing our affections and imparting to 
our morals greater purity; because, 
unfortunately, it frequently occurs 
that we are previously acquainted 
with some trait of charaéter in our 
man of morals, which completely 
destroys the force of his reasoning.” 

My friend had goné thus far 
when my taciturnity began to yield; 
and, laying my hand gently on his 
sleeve, I interrupted him by saying, 
“¢ Ail this is very just, but how ‘hap- 
pens it to have occurred to you just 
now?” "Phat you shall hear,” 
said he, hastily, as impatient at my 
interruption: ** I was last evening 
in company with several persons of 
both sexes, with whose characters 
and circumstances I am intimately 
acquainted. A subjeét was intro- 
duced, and every one expressed a 
sentiment; yet, the general im- 


“stp on a stranger, would have 
een such as a further acquaintance 





and the esteem of 


would have proven to be utterly 
false. 

‘The subjeét was a work of a 
celebrated authoress, who -has, at 
least, shown some Ingenuity i vin. 
dicating her sexes’ dignity: and my 
company consisted of a married 
gentleman, two young ladies, of 
very different characters, and a 
young gentleman, whose natural 
and acquired powers are of the 
highest order. He secretly admires 
one of the ladies with enthusiasm, 
and observes the progress of her 
understanding with exquisite solici- 
tude; by the other he is as much 
admired. 

*¢ After much miscellaneous con- 
versation, * Lucy,’ says our married 
man, ‘did you ever read Miss 
W oolstonecraft’s Rights of Women? 
Being answered in the affirmative, 
he next inquired what was her 
opinion. The lady, whose powers 
were by no means adequate to ait 
accurate decision on a question of 
some importance, and being ex- 
tremely desirous to secure the ap- 
probation of the gallant, cast a hesi- 
tating glance round the room; 
when the young gentleman, with- 
out perceiving that he interrupted, 
said with ardour, ‘ Your critical 
taste, madam, may doubtless per- 
ceive imperfections and inelegancies 
in the style—you may censure her 
abruptness and want of method, 
but surely you must be charmed 
with the intrepid spirit of our au- 
thoress m stepping forth the cham- 
pion of her sexes’ rights—in com- 
bating a thousand prejudices long 
held sacred—in opposing reason to 
the force and number of her an- 
tagonists, and pointing the way to 
the luminous regions of truth and 
science.’ The lady had now her 
part assigned her, and readily an- 
swered, ‘Yes, IE am very much 
charmed with it.’ *I knew it must 
be the case,’ rejoined our married 
gentleman, ‘that a young lady of 
your discernment must be delighted 
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with the justness of her sentiments. 
: F tor my part, glory that I Was 
born in an age so fertile in dis- 
coveries pregnant with human hap- 
piness. Yet 1 know not how it 
happens,’ said he, looking mali- 
ciously at the other lady, * that Miss 
Woolstonecraft has not treated he 
subject with so much delicacy as is 
requisite; that is, she talks about 
things which you ladies are not ac- 
customed to mention, and calls 
them by their names without cere- 
mony. What say you, Maria, to 
our female philosopher?’ At this 
question, the lady’s cheeks were 
suffused with glowing crimson. 
Her greatest error is a punctilious 
nicety in regard to every thing 
which sickly minds have sanétified 
with the name of delicacy. Her 
understanding is sufficiently awake 
to the merits of this authoress; she 
thinks that the volume contains a 
display of genius which adds lustre 
to the female charaéter; her whole 
soul assents to the justness and force 
of Miss W oolstonecraft’s eloquence; 
but, on this accasion, to express 
her admiration of a work that was 
stiled indelicate, she felt to be im- 
possible. She therefore chose to 
debase the purity of her mind with 
a falsehood, rather than to incur the 
terrible opprobrium of indelicacy. 
During this struggle, the eyes of 
her lover were fixed upon her with 
athrilling expression of tender soli- 
citude; but instantly averted with 
evident chagrin, when she asserted, 
though not without faltering, that 
“she had never read, but merely 
glanced it over. Yet,’ she said, ¢she 
had seen enough to deter her from 
reading more; that Miss Woolstone- 
cra{t’s mode of treating her subject 
was incomprehensible to her; but 
that she should never qualify her- 
self to judge correctly of so coarse a 
performance.’ 

‘“* Now,” said my friend, * of 
these four persons, but one uttered 
bis real sentiments. The married 


man is of the opinion, that woman 
has no rights but such as are vouch- 
safed to her by her sovereiza lord; 
and his domestic character accords 
with this sentiment. Tne first lady 
I mentioned, has not sufficient en- 
ergy of mind to enter into the spirit 
of the work In question, nor to de- 
sire the benefits proposed by it; and 
the other considers it as the most 
splendid effort of human reason— 
as the opening of a new era.” 
Here my friend abruptly bade 
me good morning; but his conver- 
sation had afforded me an ample 
field for refleétions, which, if they 
should ever assume a definite form, 
J shall communicate, through this 
Magazine, to the public. 
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Evriocy on RIicHARDSOYN. 
4n Original Letter. 
OW do I like Richardson ? 


Tam really afraid to answer 
you. Uncertain as J am of finding 
in you a taste that will sympathize 
with mine, I dread the imputation 
of extravagance. I know no mo- 
deration in my love of Richardson. 
To hear others talk coldly, use 
qualified expressions, weigh faults 
against merits, and wisely add, 
“ Why, on the whole; considered ge- 
nerally—.’? Wiip me such scru- 
pulous, such formal, such would- 
be-wise blockheads! 

I am almost angry with many of 
my friends, because they do not 
think of Richardsonas Ido. Their 
cold and impertinent distinétions, 
make me mad (to use the girlish 
dialect). 

‘6 Well,” used I to say, ** don’t 
you admire, are you not in raptures 
with my Grandison, with my Cla- 
rissa, with my Pamela?” 

“Why, (with a wise face and 
frigid tone) 1 must needs contess, 
some parts of it are very fine; but 
thena—-but then—there is so much 
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164 
trifling matter, so many super- 
fluities, and the wire is drawn out 
to such an immeasureable length, 
that—that—to say | the truth, L could 
not get through it.’ 

How have I blushed with indig- 
nation, and been tempted to call 
names, on such occasions as these! 
but I have commonly restrained my 
ire, and been satisfied with forming 
secret resolutions to confine my fer- 
vours, thenceforth, to myself; at 
least in cases where [ am not sure 
of meeting with a judgment like my 
own. And now, am I not com- 
mitting a breach of this golden 
rule? Am I not unfolding my 
sentiments to one of whose decision 
fam doubtful? 

Yet, I want to know your senti- 
ments on tiis head. ‘They will 
enable me to judge of your preten- 
sions to my esteem. I will not say 
that, just in proportion as you like 
Richardson, will I dike you; but I 
can scarcely forbear saying, that if 
Richardson has your contempt, you 
will not be able to escape mine. 
And now, as you know the penalty, 
be wary in pronouncing sentence. 

Indeed, my friend, this isatheme 
for which I have no adequate ex- 
pressions. Richardson, in the moral 
excellence of some of his persons; 
in the intelleétual “agreed of 
others; in the amplitude, the com- 
pleteness, the vivid colouring of that 
view of human nature which he 

ives, so far transcends the reach 
of all his harbingers and followers, 
that I have no words that will sufi- 
ciently denote my veneration. 

Were these statue- -worshipping 
and altar-raising times, I know 
what form my idolatry would as- 
sume. But, in truth, I worship him 
already as the sublimest teacher of 
rectitude, and most irresistible con- 
ductor in that road which leads to 
happiness here, and to Heaven 
hereafter, that modern ages have 
produced. There is only one that 
excels him. He that was embodyed 
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for the salvation of mankind, and 
made to aét upon the stage of hu- 
man existence, that his conduét 
might serve as an example to men, 
is the real prototype, in moral excel: 
lence, of those imaginary beings 
that Richardson created ior the same 
purpose. My heart is already his 
shrine, at which my understanding 
is forever paying hom: age. 

This is Richardson’s excellence, 
By his pen, virtue is embodyed; 

made to aét; to exemplify the pre- 
cepts of duty; ; to show us the plea. 
sures of beneficence; the wisdom 
of being good. His pen is lavish 
of wit, eloquence, of soul-subduing 

pathos; but these, the prime or the 
sole excellences in others, are only 
secondary and subordinate in him; 
they are but instruments in his hand 
to model the understanding and the 
passions into harmony with virtue, 

What praise can be bestowed on 
others to which he 3s not, in a still 
greater degree, entitled? Whois 
it whose creative power—w hat dra: 
matist or poet, from Athens to 
Leipsic, and from the Greek expe-. 
dition to Troy to the Gaulish expe: 
dition to Egypt, whose power of 
depicting characters and incidents 
exceeds those displayed by Richard: 
son? None. 

Let not a puny and wretched 
prejudice start and wince at this as- 
sertion. Dare not to talk of Homer 
or Shakespeare as of beings moving 
in an higher sphere, for what, I 
beseech you, are their merits? ! 
mean not the merits of the men 4 
men, but of their produ¢tions 
What have they ever written to 
captivate the fancy, to move the 
passi ions, to awaken admiration at 
their knowledge of the human heart, 
and their power of exhibiting its 

operations, in an higher degree than 
Richardson has done? ‘Take theif 
works; point out the page or per 
sonage in which their genius shows 
itself with greater lustre. Alas! 
my friend, if thou attemptest 35 
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thy Jabour will be thrown away 
upon an impossible thing. 

It is sometimes amusing, but 
oftener mortifying, to_note the cf- 
feéts of preju udice. When Blair’s 
Lectures first came into my hands, 
I turned to the pages that talk about 
romance. Let us see, thought J, 
what he says of Richardson; and 
what did I find? 

The subjeét, it seems, was too 
trifling to demand more than two 
or three pages, and Richardson 1s 
dismissed with a few cold commen- 
dations of the honesty of his inten- 
tions, and with this sage remark: 
that his works would be more toler- 
able “did he not possess the unfor- 
tunate talent of spinning out Areces 
of amusement to an immeasurable 
Jengti.” 

Pieces of amusement, say you? 
And so, thou egregious teacher, the 
letters of Lovelace, in which the 
workings of a mind, originally 
fashioned in the most exquisite 
mould, elevated by birth, enlight- 
ened by learning, and accomplished 
by travel, but fettered by debasing 
habits, produced by the corruptions 
of his nation and his age, are copi- 
ously unfolded, in which an exain- 
ple is given of talents misapplied to 
sensual and wicked purposes, and 
producing numberless evils, which, 
after assailing In vain the Constancy 
of others, redound, finally, on his 
own head, in their natural fruits, 
disappointinent, remorse, and death: 
letters which abound with profound 
remarks upon all the causes that 
modify the charaéter and condition 
of men, and a memorable example 
of it, are, it seems, only ieces of 
amusement ! 

The story of Clarissa, in which 
is shown that speétacle, deemed of 
old so worthy of the Gods, and 
which every one must admit to be 
the most salutary and instructive 
that wisdom can exhibit; the spec- 
tacle of virtue serenely contending 
against temptation on the one hand, 
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and affection on the other, employ- 
ing all its vigilance to repel the 
wiles of unrivalled cunning, all its 
eloquence to make straight the 
obliquities of selfishness and preju- 
dice, retaining its purity in the 
midst of contagion, and triumphing 
in every trial, and finally seeking 
its refuge and its recompense where 
only a tenant of this mixed and 
sublunary scene can hope to find it, 
in the arms of its God; is a mere 
tece of amusement f 

The tale of Clementina, inwhich 
the two most powerful principles of 
human action, religion and love, 
are depicted in such strong colours, 
and the sacred influence of duty to 
our country and our God, displayed 
in views so affecting, so ennobling, 
and that fill the soul with virtuous 
emulation and laudable pity; the 
portrait of Grandison, in which is 
shown to us a contrast to the great, 
but the wretched Lovelace, in 
which a continued lesson is taught 
on every duty that connects us 
with our Maker and our fellow- 
creatures, in a way unspeakably 
more persuasive than is done by 
homilies and systems; are nothing 
more, it seems, than /reces of amuse- 
ment ! 

Works that exhibit, in their 
strongest and in numberiess lights, 
the state of human society and 
manners in the most opulent na- 
tions, and most civilized age of the 
world; that show the most delicate 
shades, and minutest variations of 
personal and domestic modes; that 
guide us, witha light so vivid, and 
a thread so forceful, through all the 
mazes of character, and give us 
skill in the first of sciences, the 
science of duty, and in the most 
venerable and useful of all studies, 
the study of ourselves: Are such 
works, thou unjust depreciator, to 
be stigmatized as mere fieces of 
amusement ? 

If these be mere pastimes, where 
are the useful to be found? And if 
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PB ichardson’s diversified scenes, ma- 
gic eloquence, and exalted charac- 
ters, are trivial and worthless, what 
is it in the whole circle of invention 
and all the departments of literature, 
that is worthy of a moment’s notice ? 
And why are twenty years of labour 
given to composing and rehearsing 
lessons on the art, not of thinking 
justly and acting rightly, but of es- 
timating and distributing the mere 
enjoy ments of the ear and the fancy? 

But what is this? Half a volume 
bestowed upon Homer and Virgil, 
and two sentences on Richardson! 
By what rule do you distribute con- 
sideration and regard? What is it 
that lifts the former so high above 
the latter? Let the sound head and 
the honest heart take up each in 
succession, and pronounce upon 
their power to delight and instruct. 
Let them set the barbarous chieftain 
at the head of sanguinary battles, 
beside the member of a polished 
community, exerting a thousand 
placid energies and taients, and the 
boundless and complicated ma- 
chinery of a commercial and opu- 
lent society, for the happiness or 
misery of those around him; which 
<leserves to be most earnestly con- 
templated? Where is the largest 
scope for genius? Where are we 
to seek for models of imitation, for 
specimens of human nature, and 
of human powers? In the petty 
and brutal warfare of savage tribes? 
In the naked and barbarous sim- 
plicity of infant ages? Or in times 
of mental culture and wide-spread 
dominion? 

What but intelleétual childhood, 
can prefer the bald story and rude 
picture of Nestor and Achilles, to 
the images of Alexander and Cesar, 
of Socrates and Adrian! What is 
this but to consecrate the obscure 
exploits of a Mohawk or New- 
Zealand soldier or statesman, while 
we despise the names of Gustavus 
and Sully ! 

On Richardson’s stage, indeed, 
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neither soldiers nor kings are intro. 
duced. Men and women are dis- 
played, not exerting their powers 
over enemies or subjects, in the 
ensigns of office or soidiership, but 
with the general duties and preroga- 
tives of men and citizens. Parent 
and child, husband and wife, bro. 
ther and friend, in their relations 
of neighbourhood and family, and 
with the distinégtions of rank and 
-property, are the only characters 
admitted on his stage. “And is there 
less inherent grandeur in such por- 
traits; less uulity, less scope for 
varied eloquence and charaéteristic 
displays of moral sublimity, than in 
those scenes that constitute the 
theme of what is called herote poetry ? 
Read Clarissa and the Illiad, and 
then answer, 

But these pieces of amusement 
are, it seems, immeasurably long, 
Is Shakespeare immeasurably long ? 
Clarissa is equal, in quantity of mat- 
ter, to all the plays of Shakespeare 
together; but who ever complained 
that there were too few of Shakes- 
peare’s productions? 

Bur this, you say, is only one 
performance; and eight different 
stories in the eight volumes, would 
be of no inordinate length. This 
is an extremely frivolous and puerile 
objection. In truth, it is not to the 
length, but the tediousness of the 
story, that the objection is made. 
Were it as hasty and superficial a 
narrative as romances commonly 
are, twenty volumes would not be 
too many: but here is too accurate 
an enumeration of circumstances, 
too fulla disclosure of feelings and 
opinions, too copious a recital of 
dialogues, to please the vulgar ap- 
petite. Curiosity is impatient to 
get to the end of the business; it has 
not leisure to mark the gradual pro- 
gress of the drama; to ponder on 
the subtile thread of argumentation, 
and to note the various postures 
which the heart assumes during the 
suspense of a catastrophe. “For 
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nich weak hands, some generous 
person has provided a pretty little 
abstraé&t of the story of Clarissa; 
just the recreation of an hour ortwo 
jor a sofa-lolling Miss on a sum- 
mer’s afternoon, in which all its 
tiresome minutenesses and never- 
ending dialogues are judiciously 
omitted. Thus the sublime Cla- 
rissa 1s melted down into a fashion- 
able novel, and that which, in its 
pristine state, is a library of elo- 
quence and ethics, and the darling 
food of a wise and strenuous mind, 
becomes of a size and texture suited 
to the flimsy and volatile taste of a 
girl of fifteen! 

Why is Clarissa long? Because 
the writer meant to supply yo. 
with a truly living piéture, to draw 
forth all the heart, and to set before 
you, not a faint outline and a rude 
sketch, but a whole, perfeét in all 
its shades and all its lineaments. 

By one story he meant to do 
more than a thousand less minute 
narrations would effect. He has 
not colleéted the events of a life 
into an half-score volumes, but he 
has spread over that number the 
incidents of less than a single year, 
that you might boast of having in 
your hands a picture that, as it is 
absolute in beauty, should be like- 
wise absolutely entire. 

There is no difficulty in sup- 
posing an attention too vague, a 
curiosity too capricious, and a saga- 
city too superficial for the perusal 
of Clarissa, or for the patient con- 
templation of any extensive and 
complicated scene; but this is the 
fault or misfortune of ourselves. A 
great task calls for bold hands and 
strenuous resolutions. This is a 
burthen for the shoulders of an 
Auantean mind. *Tis an ark, not 
to be touched with impunity by 
pigmiy hands. I should never think 
of giving it to a raw youth of either 
Sex; just as little as to condemn 
them to study Tacitus or Cicero. 
f'o me, Clarissa is not a single 
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book ; it is a library, in which my 
mind ranges without restraint, and 
riots without satiety. As another 
reads a poem or drama, and lingers 
by the way, and analizes its parts 
and beauties, so I peruse a dialogue 
or letter in Clarissa. Knowing 
from the general perusal, the great 
outlines of the narrative, 1 am not 
driven forward by a domineering 
curiosity. I strive to look, not 
forward, but deep, and in weighing 
and refleéting on each sentence, ex- 
perience a perpetual increase of my 
knowledge of human society, new 
strengt.. to my virtue, and new 
capacity for writing or speaking. 
I have a thousand things more ta 
say on this bewitching theme. I 
want to compare Smoliet and Field- 
ing with my favourite, and to tell 
you particularly my opinions on 
the plan and execution of the three 
works, Grandison, Clarissa, and 


Pamela, but £ must stop in time. 


When I hear from you, and see 
how you regard what I have already 
written, I shall be able to judge 


how far it would be discrete in me 
to proceed. Adieu. ) ee A 


— i - 
For the Monthly Magazine. 


A Foyage from Bristol to New-York, 
By Joun Davis. 


AVING formed the resolu- 

tion of visiting the United 
States, I repaired, December 15, 
1797, from Salisbury to Bristol, 
with a view of embarking on board 
a snow, of two hundred tons, which 
lay at the Quay, and was bound to 
New-York. ‘The captain had pur- 
posed to sail the 20th of the same 
month, but it was not before Jan- 
vary 7th of the new year, that the 
vessel moved from the wharf, 
when the spring tide enabled her 
to proceed down the river. The 
weather was mild, the breeze faiz, 
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and the water smooth. The pros- 
pect of the rocks at Clifton, and 
the scenery of the contiguous shores, 
conspired to enchant the sight; 
but what particularly contributed 
to heighten the pleasures of our 
aquatic excursion, was the occa- 
sion of a Mr. Allen’s company, 
wander whose hospitable roof I had 
resided during my sojournment at 
Bristol, and whose friendship I 
place among the felicities of my life. 
A little before the vessel came to 
an anchor at Broad Pill, we went 
on shore, accompanied by two cabin 
passengers, to Sherhampton, where 
we dined at a tavern that possessed 
every convenience of accommoda- 
tion. It was Sunday; but this did 
not hinder us from passing the day 
with much conviviality. Our wine 
was excellent, and I could scarce- 
ly refrain from addressing my ship- 
mates in the words of Teucer; 
——Nunc vino pellite curas 
Cras ingens iterabimus xquor. 

I returned with my friend in a 
chaise to his house; but repairing 
on board again early the next morn- 
ing, the vessel got under weigh 
with a favourable breeze, and be- 
gan her voyage through the sable 
flood. 

For my passage, which was in 
the steerage, I had paid seven gui- 
reas to the merchants who charter- 
ed the vessel, and my mess, whicl: 
was with two young gentlemen of 
my acquaintance, cost me only 
three pounds more. But, out of 
this money, besides provisions, we 
purchased a stove, which, during 
the voyage, was a treasure to us. 
It not only fortihed us against the 
cold, but we cooked our viétuals 
upon it, and the drawer which was 
designed to hold the ashes, made 
an admirable oven. Hence there 
was never any occasion for us to 
have recourse to the caboose; but, 
on the contrary, when the frequent 
gales of wind which we experienc: 
ed caused the sea to break over the 


vessel, the cabin-boy solicited leave 
to dress his dinner on our fire. [Ip 
relating these circumstances, I must 
claim the indulgence of the reader 
not to rank me among the courtiers 
of Alcinous; men, frages consumere 
nati. My only motive is, to sus. 
gest to the enterprizing traveller at 
how small an expense he may be 
enabled to cross the Atlantic. © 

The cabin was by no means ay 
enviable place. It offered neither 
accommodation nor society. Its 
passengers consisted of an wnitarian 
priest and family, and two itinerant 
merchants. ‘The steerage groupe 
was composed of a good, jolly, 
Somersetshire farmer and his house. 
keeper, who were going to settle in 
Pennsylvania; of the two young 
gentlemen that I have already men- 
tioned, and myself. Having re. 
peatedly crossed the Equator, and 
doubled the Cape of Good Hop, 
there is no occasion for me to sy 
that the ocean was familiar to me; 
and that while the other passengers 
were sick and dejeéted, I was in 
health and good spirits. To the 
roll of the vessel I was fully accus- 
tomed; but my companions not 
having gotten their sea legs ca 
board, tumbled grievously about 
the decks. The library which | 
had brought with me, consisted of 
nearly three hundred volumes, and 
would have endeared me to any 
place. The Muses, whom I never 
ceased to woo, blessed me; | 
thought, not infrequently, with 
their nightly visitations, and I 
soothed my mind to tranquillity 
with the fancied harmony of my 
verse. 


Ridentur mala qui componunt carminat 


verum 
Gaudent fcribentes, et fe venerantur, &€ 
ultro, 
Si taceas, laudant; quidquid fcripfere, 
beati, 


Hor. 


Being an old man-of-wars-man, 
I had provided myself with 2 col 
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which, by making me insensible to 
the roll of the vessel, would, I 
thought, render my sleep more 
tranguil and undisturbed than a 
cabin. But I cannot say my slum- 
bers the first night were very soft, 
for, hanging in the wake of the 
hatchway, the breeze from the deck 
made my situation very unpleasant. 
Foreseeing also that I was exposed 
to the deluge of every sea the brig 
should ship on the passage, I un- 
hung my eot and put it into a spare 
fore and aft cabin, which, to my 
satisfaction, I found afterwards, was 
the only dry one in the steerage. 
The wind being favourable on get- 
ting under weigh, we profited from 
the occasion by shaking out the 
reefs, and shewing all our canvass 
to the breeze. Farmer Curtis, I 
observed at night looked graver 
than usual, and walked the deck in 
a musing mood. He, likewise, 
eyed me frequently. At length, 
watching the concurrence of op- 
portunity when I was standing near 
the rough tree rail, he accosted me 
as follows: * Zir, don’t ee think 
the ship goes nation quick? Dang 
it if [ thinks the best nag in Somer- 
setshire could trot so fast. It looks 
nation stormy. Don’tee think we 
have got too many cloths up? The 
dickens, now, if the ship should 
overturn in the night!” 

** My good Mr. Farmer,’ said 
I, * be under no solicitude for 
your safety. The breeze is fair and 
steady. Should this wind continue, 
you would soon be settled comfort- 
ably in your farm in Pennsylva- 
nia.” Here Farmer Curtis, with a 
grin of genuine happiness, inter- 
rupted me with saying, ** Odd’s, 
fish, then, Zir, do ee come down 
to smoke a pipe and drink a bottl 
of ale (tapping me on the shoulder, 
and crying clack with his mouth) 
Over our fire with us before we go 
to bed. I can gee ee a nice clean 
pipe.” 

That I will most cheerfully,” 

Vou. IIL. No. 3. 


said I. Thehousekeeper, like an 
ancient Hebe, administered to us 
the potation, while the Farmer and 
myself, to use his own expression, 
smoked out a couple of pipes of 
Virginia. The old honsekeeper, 
the very archetype of Dame Leo- 
narda in Gil Blas, was the first 
among the passengers that began to 
hold up her head; and the fourth 
day of oursvoyage she murdered 
an old hen to regale a poor sick 
gentleman, who thought he could 
relish some chicken broth. We 
had scarcely been out a week when 
we experienced a gale of wind that 
was not less disastrous than tremen- 
dous. A sea which broke over 
the quarter, washed a hencoop from 
its lashing, and drowned nearly three 
dozen of fowls. But it is an ill 
wind that blows nobody any good. 
The sailors made the fowls into a 
huge sea-pye of three decks, which 
they called the United States Man 
of War, and fed on it eagerly. 
‘These sons of the ocean, who lived 
opposite to our birth, were humor- 
ous beings. But none of them in 
archness surpassed the cabin-boy, 
who often called the watch in the 
following manner: 


Starbaulins ftout, 

You muft turn out, 

And fleep no more in fin; 
For if you do, 

I'll cut your clue, 

And let Larbaulins in. 


Hoa! the watch ahoy! Come bear 
a hand up there you tory dogs ! 

There was a carter in the vessel 
who came on board to work his 
passage; but he did very little 
work. Whenever a porpoise or 
even a gull was visible, he con- 
sidered it the presage of a storm, 
and became himself invisible tilk 
it was over. A report being circu- 
lated that the rats had left the vessel 
when in habour, Coster Pearman 
concluded that they had done it by 
instinct; and, as an opinion prevails 
among sallors that a ship, on such 
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an event, never gets safe to her port 
of destination, the booby gave him- 
self up for lost. But hearing one 
night a rat scratch against the 
vessel’s side, he ran upon ¢ deck in 
his shirt to proclaim it to the sailors, 
calling out with a joyful tone of 
voice, Whoa! hoa! hoa! a rat! 

a rat! 

The Two Brothers was a mise- 
rabiy sailing tub, and her passage 
a most tedious one. Head winds 
constantly prevailed, and scarcely 
a week elapsed withost our lying 
too more than once. To seud her 
was impracticable, as she would 
not steer small, and several times 
the captain thought she was going 
to founder. Her cargo, which con- 
sisted of mill-stones and old iron, 
made her strain so with rolling, 
that incessant pumping could hard- 
ly keep her free. She seemed to 
be fitted out by the parish; there 
was not a rope on board strong 
enough to hang a cat with. She 
had only one suit of sails; not a 
— spar, and her cordage was 

. Ifa sail was split by the wind, 
i. was no other alternative but 
to mend it; and when, after being 
out six weeks, we had sprung our 
fore-top-mast, we were compelled to 
reef it. The same day, I remem- 
ber, we fell in with a schooner 
from New-York, which we spoke. 
dt was on the 18th of February. 
She was bound to St. Sebas- 
tian. whe seamen being em- 
ploy ed, I volunteered my services 
to pull an oar on board her, which 
were readily accepted. Her cap- 
tain received us politely and regal- 
ed us with some cyder. She had 
left port only a fortnig ht; but it 
took the ill-fated Two “Brothers a 
month to get thither. We € pa ‘ted 
with regret. one captain of her 
was of a social, friendly disposi- 
tion. As to our own skipper, he 
was passionately fond of visiting 
every vessel that he saw on the 
passage. If an old salt fish schooner 


hove in sight, he clamoured for his 
boarding boats, and swore he would 
o to her if it were only to obtain 
a pint of molasses. Once, having 
hailed a vessel, he was justly rebuk. 
ed. He told the captain of her he 
would hoist out his boat and go on 
board to see him; but the man not 
approving, 1 suppose, his physiog. 
nomy, hauled aft his sheets and 
bore round up before the wind. 
The skipper had contracted these 
habits during the American war, 
when he cominanded a small priva- 
teer; and could not, in his old age, 
reclaim the foibles of his youth. 

I have before observed, that | 
messed with two young men of my 
acquaintance. These were a Mr, 
Robins and Black, both of whom 
had embarked totry their fortunes on 
the other side of the Atlantic. | 
foresaw thatthe disposition of Ro- 
bins would lead him to embrace a 
seafaring life; which he afterwards 
did, by entering as midshipman in- 
to the navy of the United States, 
in the service of which he died of 
the yellow fever, on board a sloop 
of war. Black was by trade a 
printer, and, I believe, a very 
good one. He was both a compo- 
sitor and pressman. On his arr 
val in America he engaged hinr- 
self to the editor of a newspaper 
at Trenton, where he also fell a 
victim to the disease which had 
been fatal to his friend. These 
young men having been my e:- 
teemed companions during a tedi- 
ous and irksome voyage, I thought 
I could not do less than consecrate 
a passage of this work to their me- 
mory. 

As we increased our longitude, 
the priest, in examining his barrel 
of white biscuit, found one of them 
emptied by other hands than his 
own. Suspicion fell on a sailor 
whom he one day accused before 
the passengers as he was standing 
at the helm. * Did you, not steal 
my biscuit, sirrah?” said the pat- 
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son. J did, Sir,”? answered the 
fellow. ‘And what, pray, can 
you say in defence of yourself?” 

‘b Why, Sir, I can say-—that when 
I crossed the line, Neptune made 
me swear J would never eat brown 
bread when I could get white; and 
your barrel of érown stood next my 
white’ This reply of the sailor 
was so happy and unexpected, that 
to remain grave exceeded all powers 
of face. The roar of the sea was 
lost in the combined laughter that 
arose from the captain, passengers, 
and ship’s company. Farmer Cur- 
tis, whom the tythes exacted from 
him by the parson of his parish had 
nearly ruined, now revenged him- 
self on the cloth, by a 
laughter that shook the snow from 
stem to stern; not even the priest 

could refrain froma smile; though, 
perhaps, it was rather a sardonic 
grin; a distortion of the counte- 
nance, without any gladness of heart. 

On the 8th of March, we saw 
the Isles of Sile, and three days 
—— weathered the breakers 

of Nantucket; from whenee, coast- 
ing to the southward, we made 
Long-Island, and ran up to Sandy- 
Hook. The wind subsiding, we 
Jet go our anchor, and the next 
morning, at an early hour, I ac- 
companied the captain and two of 
the cabin passengers on shore. It 
was Sunday, March 18th. 

On the parched spot, very pro- 
perly called Sandy-Hook, we found 
only one human habitation, which 
wasatavern. The landlord, who 
had much the appearance of a 

waterman, received us very coolly. 
** You can get nothing here, gen- 
tlemen,”’ said mine host. “ Our 
cow eat some damaged coffee that 
was landed here from a wreck about 
a week ago, and died a few hours 
after. We are very hard put to it.” 
* hos hat, old boy,”’ cried our cap- 


tain, ¢ have you no grub at all in 
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the house?” * No! O be joyful, 
no grog, not a toothfull of music? 
Come, my noble, we want to splice 
the main-brace.” 

“© Why, captain,” replied the 
landlord, ** we have no fresh grub 
in the house but you can have 
some nice bacon and eggs fryed, 
with grog to the mast. Gentlemen 
will you walk in.” ® Hurrah!” 


‘cried the captain, * Stretch along 


the eating ha Hail Colum- 
bia!” 3 

We found the house neat and 
confortable. The family consist- 
ed of an old woman, wife to the 
Jandlord, two young girls of home- 
ly appearance, a negro man and 
boy. While breakfast was prepar- 
ing, [ ascended, with my compa- 
nions, the L ight- -House, which stood 
on the point of the Hook.: It was 
lofty and well} furnished with lamps. 
On viewing the land round the 
dwelling of our host, I could not 
help thinking that he might justly 
exclaim with Selkirk: 

I’m monarch of all I furvey, 
My right there is none to difpute, &c.* 

The morning passed away not 
unpleasantly. The pleasantries of 
the captain enlivened our break fast, 
which was prolonged nearly tll 
noon; nor do I think we should 
have then arisen from table, had 
not the mate, who was left in 
charge of the snow, like a good 
seaman, hove short, and loosened his 
sails in readiness to avail himself of 
the breeze which had sprung up in 
our favour. The captain, there- 
fore, clamoured for the bill, and 
finished his last bow! of grog with 
the favourite toast of *¢.Here’s to 
the wind that blows, the ship that 
goes, and the lass that loves a’ sai- 
lor.”’ 

In our progress to the town, we 
passed a British frigate lying at an- 
chor. It was sunset, and the roll 
of the spirit-stirring drum brought 
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to my recollection those scenes, 
that pomp, pride, and circumstance 
of glorious war, that made ambi- 
tion virtue.* We moored our vessel 
to one of the wharves, and I re- 
joiced to find myself on a kindred 
shore. 


ewe pe 


The Trial and Condemnation of 
LENGTHY. 


Tothe Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


The following Observations ufon an 
impor tant branch of English words, 
and on the use of the "fashionable 
term lengthy, though they have al- 
ready been jublished in a Daily 
Gazette, may, perhaps, afifear of 
sufficient value in your eyes to mer: it 
a frlace in your Repository. If 50, 
I here submit them to you. A. B. 


HE formation of abstract sub- 
stantives, or names of pro- 
perties, by adding th, is very com- 
mon in our language, and familiarly 
known: to turn these again into 
adjectives, denoting possession or 
abundance,tweo modes are followed; 
one by adding simply y, as w ealthy, 
stealthy, f healthy, worthy, and 
perhaps some more which I do not 
recollect. “Toall such substantives, 
however, usage has not permitted 
this addition. 
to say, because no good writer has 
said before him, youthy, breathy, 
mirthy, and the like. 

Do you ask why custom has not 
sanctioned it in all cases as in the 
four above mentioned? I can only 
answer you, that such is certainly 
the law, whencesoever it proceeds. 

The second mode of making ad- 
jectives of this kind, is by adopting 
a compound, and by uniting the sub- 
stantive given, with the ‘adjective 
ful; and hence come wrathful, 


bees 


* Othello, 
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No one is allowed ° 






deathful, 
the like. 

In general, the English language 
admits of compounds only on so- 
lemn and poetical occasions, anda 
presaist would risque the imputation 
of stiffness and affeétation, who 
should lavish them on every theme. 
There are some, however, so often 
used as to become allowable on all 
occasions; thus, in addition to the 
last mentioned, we say slothful and 
ruthful. 

The ordinary use of full, is 
chiefly to be justified by necessity, 
and therefore is not permitted, ex- 
cept on high and poetical occasions, 
in cases where the termination y is 
customary. Thus wealthful, stealth- 
ful, and worthful, are impertinent 
novelties in prose; yet, there is one 
exception to this rule in health, 
which may be healthful or healthy, 
The poet may soar without this 
burthen on his pinions, and nobody 
objeéts to Pope when he talks of 
‘¢ fountful Ida,”’ or * foi poe el 
or to Milton, when he calls the 
hills of Palestine a ** milkful land,” 
and the plains of Arabia a * foun- 
tain/ess desert,’ though the mere 
prosaist must hold his hand from 
such licenses, 

To say truth, I know no instance 
where a good poet has added full 
to abstraét substantives ending in 
th, where usage has not likewise 
sanctioned the ordinary use of it. 
Thus no bard has said grows#hful, 
dearthful, breathful. 

It is remarkable of words de- 
noting dimension, that they all are 
abstraded into names by subjoining 
th, as length, breadth, width, and 
defith, and that these are not ordt- 
narily allowed to be adjectified by 
addin either y or full, On extra- 
ordinary occasions, and in poetry, 
this change is no inexpiable offence, 
but then the change must be effec- 
ed by adding full, and not y. Thus 


mirthful, youthful, 


and 


+ Shakefpcare. 
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we are not shocked by Zexgthful or 
depthful, whereas that ear must be 
vileiy provincial wiich can tolerate 
lengthy or defthy. 

it must be granted that analogy 
js not inviolable; that usage is the 
only law in force; and that it would 
puzzle any man to. find reasons 
why I, an American, should not 
use, in talking or writing to Ame- 
ricans, a word in comimon use 
among my countrymen; but, be- 
fore we adinit the inference, let two 
things be considered. 

And first, be it known to the 
advocates of Lengthy, that this is, 
even in relation to ourselves, a /ro- 
vincialism. ‘There are men who 
have passed their lives in the metro- 
polis of these States, and in the 
neighbouring country, who never 
heard, except from north-eastern 
strangers, the word deng#ly. 

Secondly, let those who use it, 
coniorm striétly to their own con- 
ditions, and be sure to write nothing 
but what Americans on/y are to 
read. It I write, it isto please and 
instruct my readers; and if I desire 
or intend that my work shall be 
read only on this side of the ocean, 
I may use a language which, though 
elsewhere reckoned barbarous and 
spurious, is legitimate here. 

He who writes for a@// the readers 
of English, wheresoever and when- 
soever they live, will take care to 
adhere to standards universally ad- 
mitted. He will not forget that, 
though there are dialeéts received 
only in particular distriéts, there 


4s likewise a language common to 


the whole; and though, by the use 
of /ensthy, he may not offend one 
class of readers, he will, by omit- 
ting it, please every class. By draw- 
ing only from the fountain.of Eng- 
lish books, he will be quaffed on the 
banks of the Ganges and the Hou- 
satonic, with as much pleasure as 
on the banks of the Thames. No 
One will call the cup he offers, in- 
pid or crude, if it be filled from 
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the reservoirs of Pope and Addison, 
whose beverage equally suits the 
palate of Lrish, Bengalize, and Caro- 
lincan. | 

This, by the way, is an insu- 
perable obstruction to the scheme 
of au American language; for who 
quill or ought to adopt a language 
which wilt make him unintelligible 
to the _furetza readers of English, or 
which will lessen his elegance or 
perspicuity in their eyes? especially 
as there zs a language by the use of 
which he will be in danger of ot- 
fending nobody. 

No longer to discuss the legitima- 
cy of /engt/y, letus, for a momen’, 
lift our scales, and see what its sig- 
nificance or weight will prove, 
compared with that of similar words. 
Lengthy is only applied to a series 
of words, whether written or spoken: 
sometimes we have a /engthy con- 
versation with a man; sometimes 
we read a /engthy performance of his 
writing. 

Now, if we chuse to dwell on 
the /ength of a writing or discourse, 
why not simply say that it was dong ? 
A long speech, or a long poem, are 
proper and legitimate phrases. If 
we would insinuate that it was not 
only long, but tedious, why not 
simply say, that it was /rolix? 
Length, intermarrying with tedroxs- 
ness, gives birth to Arolixity. The 
origin of lengthy, however, is easily 
traced. 

The imagination delights in dis- 
tinctions of great nicety. Thus 
when a dillet of wood, anda poem, 
have equally the property of being 
short, we are averse to denominate 
this property by the same name in 
both cases. The stick gs a short 
stick, but we prefer to call the 

oem bricy or concise. 

Thus, on the other hand, a stick 
distinguishable for its length, is 
termed, without scruple, a loag 
stick ; but the poem, in like circum- 
stances, is necessarily, but rctuctant- 
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the first instance, is correlative to 
short, so a word is wanted, which 
shall be, in the second place, a suit- 
able correlative to 4rzef or concise: 
and such an one we should doubt- 
less have borrowed from the Latin, 
had there been any Latin word for 
long, but Joagus. I do not know 
how the term can be diversified, if 
it must be diversified, but by turn- 
ing Jong into lengthful. Usage will 
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not permit us to find this variatiog 
in lengthy. 

And now, having discussed the 
merits of this important word, { 
will dismiss myself with hoping 
that, as tediousness, though com. 
monly allied to length, is some. 
times associated with brevity, this 
essay may not be quoted as a speci. 
inen of the latter union. 
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Appropriations for the Support of the Government of the United States, for 
the Year 1799. 


Civic List.—Domestic GovERNMENT. 


Daels. Cents. Dols. Ceni:, 


OR pay of President and Vice-Pre- 


sident — . ; ‘ 


: 30,009 


For pay of Senators and Representatives, 





officers and attendants, uring six 
months . ° ‘ » 190,175 
Expense of fire- wood, stationary, &c. 
of both houses ' . , - 13,500 
Eatatini 203,075 
Pay of the judiciary department » 47,300 
Court expenses, clerks, jurors, witnesses, 
&c. prosecution and imprisonment of 
State offenders .. R » 30,000 
775305 
For the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
clerks, &c. employed by him I1,050 
Expenses of stationary, printing, transla- 
tions, &c. in the office of the enna) 
of the Treasury ‘ S00 
For the Comptroller of the T reasury, his 
clerks, &c. ° : » 12,700 
His expenses of stationary, printing, , &e. 800 
For the Auditor of the Treasury, his 
clerks, &c. , , , - 11,950 
His expenses for stationary, printing, &c. 750 
For the Treasurer, his clerks, &c. - §,850 
His expenses for fire-wood, stationary, &c. 600 
For the Commissioner of the Revenue, 
his clerks, &c. : : ; - 6,125 
His expenses for stationary, printing, &c. 400 
For the Register .of the Treasury, his 
clerks, &c. : ; - 16,026 
His expenses for stationary, printing, &c. 2,800 69,850 


Carried forward 
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Appropriatic ns for tie 


Brought forward 
For the Purveyor of public supplies, his 


clerks, &c. , ; ° ea 
For the Secretary of the Commissioners 
of the sinking fund , . ‘ 
For the rent of houses employed by the 
treasury department ; ‘ . 
For fire-wood and lights in the treasury 
offices ° ‘ ° ; ‘ 
Expense of stating and printing the 
public accounts tor 1799 . ° 


Extra expenses of 1798, tor removal to 
Trenton of the treasury department . 


For the several loan officers . , 
Removal of the Pennsylvania loan office 
to Trenton in the summer of 1798 . 
For clerks to Commissioners of Loans, 
and incidentals of the loan ofices 


To the Secretary of State, his clerks, &c. 
His incidental expenses ; : , 
Extra expenses of removal to Trenton in 

1798 ‘ , ° ; i 4 


Expenses of the MINT, viz, 


The Direétor , , ‘ . @ 


Treasurer ‘ : , , ‘ 
Assayer ° ‘ ; ° . 
Chief-coiner , ; : » * 
Melter and refiner ‘ ‘ : , 
Engraver ‘ , ‘ ° ‘ 
One clerk ; , ‘ , , 
Two clerks : ‘ ‘ ‘ , 
Assistant coiner and dye forger . ; 
Smiths, mill-wrights, carpenters, &c. 
Furniture, fuel, &c. ° . ‘ 
To the Secretary at War, his clerks, &c. 
His incidental expenses , ° ‘ 
To the accomptant of the war depart- 

ment, his clerks, &c. ‘ ° : 


His incidental and contingent expenses 
Expenses of removal of the war depart- 
ment in 1798 . . ; ° 


= the Secretary of the Navy, his clerks, 
a 


Fuel, stationary, &c. of the naval office . 
fmoval of the naval department ini 798 


4,400 


13,250 
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I 3,000 


11,300 
8,500 


44t 





2,000 
1,200 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,200 
700 
1,000 
800 
6,200 
6,300 





10,850 
2,000 


10,850 
1,000 


3,222 





9,055 
2,350 


427 





Carried forward 
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35 


43 
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Dols. Cents. 


380,825 


14,580 66 


26,428 


20,241 


27,922 


12,332 


79 


35 


43 
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To the accomptant of the navy, his « 
’ , ” De F 
clerks, &c. ‘ ° . * «© Q;250 
His contingent ¢ mpenses , gS ogg 750 
To the keeper of the navy store, assistant, A 
labourers, rent, porterage, &C. . «. 3,800 
——~- 13,800 T 
if To the Surveyor-General ss «+ s ee 
\ | Assistants, Chain-carriers, axe-men, and S 
$A 4 ¢ contingences ‘ ; ‘ » 95519 
a | 11,519 : 
Laie i To the Governor, Secretary, and Judges ‘ 
FI 4 i ‘ of the North-Western Verritory . . 5,150 OF 
Tet vi oH Stationary, printing, and contingences 350 : 
Aiee mF ; So the Governor of the Mississippi 5 
Dhan I Territory, and Superintendant of In- E 
14 | dian Affairs for 1798 es - 1,302 19 
: f | To the Secretary of the Mississippi Ter- . I, 
pam Wy | ritory for 179 8 ; 408 33 i 
' 4 i Ye To three Judges of the Mississippi Ter- P 
PSiied et ritory during 1795 eo 8 - 15448 36 _ 
Bh To the Governor, Secretary, and Judges E 
ie of the Mississippi Territory © «© § 350 L 
eS Rea Contingent expenses of the Mississippi 7 
| government, including ds of 1798 . 383 33 . oF 
rR — 14,392 2: 
Miscellaneous expenses of the civil de- | oT 
partment ° , : : - 1,000 : T 
— pensions granted by the late go- T 
ernment ‘ , : : 953 33 
To the families of Harding and Trueman 375 
For the maintenance of light-houses, 
beakens, buoys, &c. ‘ . 44,251 § 
: Contingent expenses of the gov ernment 20,000 E 
; Maintenance of Indian trading-houses 110,000 - F&F 
: Miscellaneous expenses unprovide ‘d for 4,000 Ss f 
ia ‘To the Postmaster-General, assistant, 
clerks, &c. , , : , - 98,950 Fr 
Incidental expenses of the Postmaster- E 
General’s office . . » 2,000 E 
To claimants under the * Aa respecting 
the Loan Oti ice and final settlement of F 
) q Certificates” . . .« . « 30,000 I 
1 f | 221,559 F 
- a 
+ Total ior expense of domestic government 767,199 2° G 
ae a | ForetGN RELATIONS 4 
ae a Expenses of effeciuating the fifth article P 
, 1m ii of the commercial treaty with Great- it 
i 4 Britain ‘ ‘ - 6 « 25,000 25,000 
1 i | —— — 
; ) Carried forward we 6 6) 792,301 24 


| 


F 
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Brought forward... 


Salaries, office rent, clerks, &c. of Com- 

missioners under the sixth article of 

said treaty , ° ‘ . 16,000 
Additional expenses incurred under the 

sixth article of said treaty . . . 10,000 
To Commissioners under the seventh 

article of said treaty . . 16,666 
Salaries, office rent, and clerks of Agents 

under the seventh article of said treaty 9,333 
Further expenses incurred by the treaty 


vith Spain : » «+ 20,000 
Expenses incurred by the trea ity with the 
Mediterranean powers . » — « 200,000 





Expense of intercourse with foreign na- 
tions, regular and suspended - » 65,000 
Incidentals and contingences of the same 78,700 


Payments to American Consuls for inci- 


dental charges ; : ‘ - 20,000 
French prisoners ‘ . 18,000 
Indemnification to subjects of Tunis and 

Algiers , ° 51,987 


For charges on the capt ured ship Niger 11,0c0 





Total for expense of foreign relations . 
Total for domestic government . . . 
Total for expenses of the civil list . . 


- 


66 


Military Establishment and Forces. 


Ox_p Army. 


For the pay of troops : ° » 445,224. 
For subsistence of the officers ‘ - 46,376 
For subsistence of the non-commissioned 

officers and privates ‘ , 371,789 
For forage ‘ , , ° . 17,160 


Equipments of one company of cavalry 2,140 
For horses of cavalry to replace the dead 


or unfit . . . . - 4,500 
For cloathing ; ‘ e ‘ - 127,450 

“or bounties and premiums , -  §,000 
F or the hospital department R . 12,000 

‘or the ordnance department . . 81,180 
(Quartermaster’s department ‘ » 200,000 
‘\unual allowance to invalids , - 93,400 
‘Toial expenses of the old establishment ——— 
Pay of temporary agents —. + + £5,000 


Running the line of demarcation . . 4,000 


| Carried forward 19,000 
Vor. III. No. 3. C 








Aspropriations for the Support of Government, 
Dols. Cents. 


077 


Dols. Cents. 


792,301 


272,499 


143,700 


100,987 


551,187 
767,199 


1,318,386 





1,416,219 





1,416,219 
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178 Appropriations for the Support of Government. 
Dols. Cents. 


Brought forward 19,000 
Presents to Indians and support of their 


einbassadors ‘ ° © © « 10,606 
Rations to Indians , - 22,500 
Fortified posts on the Indian frontier . 60,000 
Incidentals and contingences * 20,000 
Total for expense ot the Indian depart- 

ment ° . ‘ ° << 





ADDITIONAL ARMY. 


Pay and subsistence of officers, non-com- 


missioned and privates ‘ . 1,600,443 
Forage , ‘ ‘ ‘ - « $5,478 
Bounties and premiums , »  « 135,016 
Cloathing , ‘ . , » 241,100 
Horses and equipments of dragoons . 58,793 
Hospital department ° « « + 40,000 
Quartermaster’s department ‘ - 600,000 
Contingences , ° » « 20,000 


Total for expense of the additional army 
Total for expense uf the military establish- 
ment by land ; ° ; . 


Marine Force. 
To officers of the navy , . » 305,982 


For subsistence of the officers ° - 185,544 
‘To seamen ‘ : ' , - 672,990 
For provisions ‘ ° ; - 431,726 
Contingent expenses ° . » 345,800 
Medicines, hospital stores, &c. © « 42,9750 
For revenue cutters , : » + 117,591 
Total expense of the present naval 

establishment ° ° ° 
To the marine corps, their pay and 

rations , ‘ ° ° - 179,798 
Their cloathing ; , ° - 29,594 
Military stores ‘ . ° » 25,95! 
Contingent expenses ‘ o 6 * 420 
For bounties and premiums ° - 2,024 
Totafexpense of the marine corps —— 


For building, equipping, arming, and 
contingent expenses of new ships o 6 


Total appropriations forthe navy . . 
Total appropriations for the land force . 
Total for expense of the military establish- 

ment by sea and land ° ° . 
Total for expense of the civil list .  . 


Total for national expense 
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Mode of destroying Worms in Peach- 
Trees, by means of Lime: ina Let- 


ter from Dr. Gamage to Dr. 5. L. 
Mitchill. 


DeaR SIR, 


rYXHE destruction of the Aeach- 
tree, near the snrface of the 
ground, by a short white worm, has 
become a general complaint; and 
aiy having lost several by that zn- 
sel, induced me to make trial of 
| lime. The result answered my 
> most sanguine expectations. he 
tree revived, and the fruit is ina 
flourishing state. The mode of 
application was to slake the lime 
until it was in a consistence to 
spread, then apply it about three 
inches above and below the surface. 
This method of using lime, has 
been successful; and I am con- 
vinced, from this experiment, will 
effeétually destroy the worm. 
I am, Sir, with much respeét, 
Your very humble servant, 
Joun GaMaGeE. 
Dr. S. L. Mircuivu. 
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Some stri@ures having been made, in 
this publication, on a volume of 
foems lately published by Mr, Low, 
eve chanced luckily to meet with 
come criticisms on the strictures 
themselves. Our judicature, though 
self-created, plumes itself on its 
candour, and it 1s in submission to 
this principle, that we venture to 

38 make these animadversions a fart 

of our miscellany. We, indeed, 

24 are merely advocates, before the ge- 

- neval bar of the public; and, as we 

3 claima right to be heard in the ex- 

hivition of our orinions, we are not 

_ : only willing, but extremely anxious 

that the author should enjoy the 

re privilege with ourselves; and 

that his voice may be heard at a 
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Mode of deftreying WVorms.—Candidus vs. Reviewer. 1979 


reater distance, and by the same 
auditors who heard the accusation, 
sve take the liberty to lend him our 
trumpet, and to place him in our 
pulpit. 
dn doing this, however, we beg leave 
to suppress his fproem, not because it 
1s either trite or insipid, but merely 
because it would, like those of Cicero, 
suit any other production as quell as 
this. Wewish that justice may be 
satisfied at as small an expense of 
time and of breath as jiossible. 


CANDIDUS versus REVIEWER. 


HAVE derived much pleasure 

from a perusal of the poems of 
Mr. Low; and, notwithstanding the 
unfavourable criticisms of certain 
Reviewers, am still of opinion that 
they may be considered as one of 
the best colle&iens which have hitherto 
originated in this country. A compa- 
rison of the work with the review 
itself, will certainiy convince the 
intelligent and judicious reader, 
that the author has superior preten- 
sions to poetry than the reviewers 
have talents for criticism. 

The first piece in the colleétion, 
is an Ode on the death of General 
Washington; which was for many 
successive evenings recited at the 
theatre, and received with that pub- 
lic applause, which was denied to 
the frigid and inanimate produétion 
of the author of * Weiland.” Let 
the following lines be considered 
as a specimen of the taste and abili- 
ty with which the author, upon that 
mournful occasion, has touched the 
poctic Lyre :— 


“ When mad Ambition forg’d the galling 
chains 

Which Freedom loathes and man dif- 
dains; 

When Cruelty, fell murd’rer, ftood, 

Thirfting, panting for our blood, 

And Carnage ftrew’d th’ enfanguin’d 


plains; 
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When curft Opprefhion, with gigantic 
{tride, 

Spread defolation far and wide; 

When harvetts perifh’d, cities blaz’d, 

And lawlefs Power advane’d with arm 
uprais’d, 

To crubh the ha!low’d fane which Free- 
dom rear’d, 

Our fhield, our ftrength, our laft re- 
fource, 

The mighty WasuINGTON appeared, 

And turn’d afide its vengeful force: 

When Perfeverance fhrunk aghatt, 

And Hope’s bright rays were overcatt; 

When paraliz’d and weak, our little band 

Of fuff’ring heroes mourn’d, that foon 
their land 

Would groan beneath a forcign yoke, 

Their gallant leader, in that trying hour, 

Exerted more than mortal power: 

He rous’d Columbia’s cnergies once 
more ;— 

Columbia from her lethargy awoke: 

Himfelf a hoft, the champion rofe;— 

He hurl’d War’s thunders on our foes: 

‘Th’ embattled foe, aftonith’d, fled ;— 

§mmortal laurels grac’d the victor’s head! 

Glad Jo Pzans then his triumphs fung; 

But now our harps are on the willows 
hung, 

Or only to the ftrains of forrow ftrung.”’ 


The lines which conclude the 
following paragraph, | have bee n se- 
verely Censured by our critics. 


‘ Thus fhines the fun, when firft his 

morning ray 
Sheds on our world a radiant flood of 

day ; 

Thus fromsthe zenith pours his fervid 
light ; 

And thus he leaves a world involv’d in 
night! 

Infatiate Death! thy triumph now is 
vain ;— 

What tho’ thy dart a WasuincTon 
hath flain, 

Yet boaft, fell tyrant! of thy prize no 
more ; 

For lo! where feraphs with thy conqueft 
foar; 

On wings of love they bear him up 
fublime, 

Far, far beyond the fcenes of fenfe and 
time! 

Heav’n’s everlafting portals epen wide! 

Celeftial glories pour their dazzling tide! 

"The -heawnly minftrels loud hotannas 
fine, 

And his pure fpirit to its Maker bring ; 
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In God’s effulgent prefence, lo! he bows; 
A crown of well-earn’d glory decks his 
brows!” 

“ The introduction of the spirit 
of Washington into heaven, and its 
coming up to its Maker and making 
a bow, (in the opinion of our sapi- 
ent Reviewers), is neither awfully 
grand nor elegantly little.” 

The apparent force of this cavil 
consists in the act of bowing. The 
gentlemen who made it, must have 
jancied they were attending a Pre. 
sident’s levee, or entering a lady’s 
drawing-room. The most tlevated 
ideas may be lessened into mean- 
ness by coupling them with ludi- 
crous associations. ‘The passage ia 
question can only become objec- 
tionable by affixing to it the ridicu- 
lous sense of the Review ers. 

Bowing, in itself, is considered 
as an aét of extreme humiliation. 
It is an attitude or inclination of 
the body, used to signify great sub- 
mission or reverence. There 5 
nothing in those lines which has 
tendency to excite mean or ludi- 
crovs ideas. The sentence which 
has been the subdjeét of complaiut, 
is far from wanting elevation. Ap- 
posite instances migut be seleéted 
from the most celebrated poems; 
nor is it untregue ent In sacred 
writings. Thus Milton, after the 
Messiah had been addressing the 
Father, describes him as bowing 
before the * Paternal Deity:” 

* So faid—he, o’er his fceptre dowinz, roe 
From the right hand of glory where he 
fat.” 

Again, from Shakespeare: 

* Rather Ict my head 

Stoop to the block, than thefe knecs dow 
to any 

Save to the God of heav’n, and to my 
king.” 

And in scripture: 

“ Wherewith fhall I come before the 
Lord, or bow inyfeif before the mot 
high God?” 

If the passage had not been pe- 
rused wader the mnfluence ol a pre 
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meditated determination to censure, 
it is impossible that the remark 
could have presented itself. A cri- 
tique so puerile and captious, une- 
quivoc ally betrays the most con- 
temptit ble ignorance or liberality. 

Speaking of our rapid advances 
in cultivation and science, these 
lines occur in the poem entitled 
% Peace.” 


“Whofe fruits, dele&table to mental tafte, 

Now blefs the regions late a favage walte: 

For lo! where thorns and thiftles lately 
rew, 

A thoufand feminaries rife to view.” 


Notwithstanding this passage has 
incurred unmerited animadversion, 
it te a picture no less real 
than gratifying in its contemplation. 
America was but, of late, an un- 


cultivated wild;—the habitation of 


ferocious animals, and no less savage 
men. The “thorn” andthe * this- 
tle,” in reality, occupied those very 
spots which industry now hath con- 
secrated to the sciences. Amplifi- 
cation is a figure allowed to the 
orator and the poet; yet, it would 
be difficult to pronounce whether 
such dicentia poctica has been exer- 
cised upon this occasion. If our 
bard should be interdiéted from the 
use of such figure, and the poet 
rigidly confined to the rules of cold 
mathematical calculation, perhaps 
it would not be difficult to prove 
‘fat his assertion respecting the 
thousand seminaries, so far from 
being a Ayferbole, is strictly and lite- 
r ally. true: and that no less a num- 
ber of colleges and academics have 
in reality banished the wild thistles 
of the wilderness. 

in the elegy on the death of Dr. 
Youle, the poet is also accused of 


extravagance: :—- 


« 
Nature convuls’d with fympathetic 


throes, 
Sighs fad refponfes to the Mufe’s moan; 
And the loud ftorm exprefles, : 1s it blows, 
tn difmal ftrains, the Mute’s friend is 
gone! 
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Ah! there is caufe for Nature to com- 
plain, 

And thofe with Nature’s warm im- 
preflions blett ; 

For fure, of all the fav’rites in her train, 

He felt her power, and lov’d her image 
beft.” 


There is a sarcastic vein in the 
language of the review too gross 
and palpable to escape the dullest 
observer. It betrays an intention 
rather to injure than criticise with 
candour. <A sneer is certainly the 
evidence of ill nature, but it is not 
always indicative of superior saga- 
city. Such a review in the days ‘of 
Pope, would have inevitably con- 
ferred upon its authors a conspicu- 
ous station in the pages of the 
Dunciad. Dr. Youle was not a 
common character. He was not 
one of those little witlings which 
now infest the gardens of Parnassus. 
Possessed of a mind glowing with 
the most active benevolence, he was 
making extraordinary advances in 
philosophy. In an eminent degree 
he had every quality which is esti- 

mable in the friend. Our bard 
admired and loved him: his effu- 
sions must be true to nature, for 
they flowed spontaneous from the 
heart. 

But to answer the criticism. 
Every elegiac composition supposes 
that its author writes under the im- 
mediate influence of real or imagi- 
nary distress. His sorrows press 
themselves upon the attention, and 
create, as it were, a peculiar atmos- 
phere of theirown. Every object 
by which he is surrounded, becomes 
tinged by melancholy. The poet 
looks at nature with a different eye: 
he views creation througha medium 
created or modified by his imagi- 
nation; and, in the fervency of his 
impressions, supposes that the uni- 
verse sympathizes with his griefs. 
As far as precedents can be offered 
in justification, numberiess parallel 
passages might be produced from 
Shakespeare and other emincat 
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poets. The language and imagery 
of passion, would perhaps be unna- 
tural if they were striétly chaste 
and regular. Violent emotions 
speak in a bold and impetuous 
style; and the figures to which they 
lead, are equally glowing and en- 
thusiastic. If the figures of Mr. 
L. had been less extravagant, his 
elegy certainly would have been 
more cold. 


It is ad:nitted that the address to 
Kotzebue exhibits a faithful por- 
trait of that inimitable author, and 
conveys remarks that bespeak a 
“¢ good portion of taste and dis- 
crimination as an admirer of the 
drama.” That address is, however, 
deemed to possess no legitimate 
pretensions to poetry. [tis written 
in blank verse. From the follow- 
ing specimen, the judicious reader 
will decide whether it is deficient 
in numbers, harmony, or spirit. 


“ Pure is thy gold, oh poet! no alloy 

Of hackney’d fentiment, or vapid wit, 

Its native brightnefs fullies, or impairs 

Its fterling value; brilliant are thy gems, 

And precious and intrinfic is their worth: 

They, with no conterfeit or borrow’d 
luttre, 

Cn mental vifion clare a tranfient beam, 

And cheat the fenfe with meretricious 
beauty. 

With bold, original, and daring genius, 

With noble indepen. lence, and a tatte 

Correct and polifh’d, thou hait fpurn’d 
the bounds 

To which fcholaftic pedantry, to which 

Th’ imperious voice of ancient prejudice 

Had long confin’d the drama; broke 
the fpell, 

(As Albion’s Shake/peare erft) the flavith 
fpell, 

By ages confecrated, fanction’d flill 

By thofe who make antiquity their guide; 

Who view its dogmas with religious awe, 

And by its crude opinions fquare their 
own: 

L.ong its abfurd and arbitrary rules 

Have kept in vaffalage the mental world, 

Reprefs'd the fire of genius, and con- 
troul’d 

And warp’d and fetter’d man’s unprov- 
ing powers; 

Which nature did ordain with ev'ry age 
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To grow more perfect, more fublime tg 
rife, 

And unreftrain’d to wing their tow’ring 
flight. 

Thefe artificial rules thy tafte contemns, 

Thefe falie reftraints it greatly fets at 
naught ; 

Succefsfully haft thou exploded thefe, 

Or haft improv’d—No bounds thy ge. 
nius knows, 

Except the limits Nature hath preferib’d, 

And cultivated Reafon does approve.” 


As an example of the author’s 
talents for elegiac poetry, they have 
certainly cited two of his most tame 
and spiritless verses. Was this can- 
did and generous, or even impartial? 
Yet it is in perfect consistency with 
the general design of the Review. 

It is not every poem that fur- 
nishes an opportunity of sublimity; 
nor will every subjeét admit of that 
grandeur and majesty which con- 
stitute itsessence. There are orders 
in poetry as well as in architecture, 
each possessing its appropriate beau- 
ties, and distinguished by chara¢ters 
too prominent to be mistaken, 
Thus the pastoral is adapted to the 
description of rural scenery, of the 
picturesque, the beautiful, and lux- 
uriantly romantic; serenity and 
placid impressions are, in general, 
created by its pictures. The i imagi- 
nation is lulled into repose by the 
mild tranguillity of the objeéts it 
exhibits, He whoexpeéts sublimity 
in the pastoral, should look for 
thunder in the clear, unruffled sky. 

Epic, or heroic poetry, is the 
proper vehicle of the sublime. It 
may sometimes flash its lightning 
into the drama or the ode. Su- 
blimity requires a rare assemblage 
of powers, which has fallen to the 
lot of few mortais. Homers, and 
Virgiis, and Ossians, are uncom- 
mon charaéters. Like Caesar and 
Bonaparte, ages and rev olutions 
interpose to divide them. If we 
are maved by the excellent flight 
of the Iliad and the A®neid, or our 
souls awakened to solemn exstacy 
by the transporting harp of the 
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son of Fingal, we are not the less 
pleased and sweetly charmed by the 
eoft and dulcet strains of Gold- 
smith, Grey, or Shenstone. 

Mr. Low’s colleétion must be 
classed among foems of the latter de- 
scription, Iu thai departinent, they 
are entitled to a respectable rank. 
His descriptions are pleasing, his 
imagery correct: he displays a vigo- 
rous imagination, and, throughout 
the whole, his versification is easy, 
flowing, and harmonious. 

His “ Camtra and Angelica,” 
© Aiphonso and Agnes,” and the 
* Ode to Health,’? may be consi- 
dered among the best productions. 
The first is in the manner of Gold- 
smith’s celebrated * Edwin and 
Angelina,” and the second of the 
*¢ Alonzo and Imogene’ of Lewis. 
An extract trom cach of these, will 
furnish a more correct specimen of 
Mr. L.’s genius and taste, than any 
which the Reviewers have thought 
expedient to Cite. 

Elegant simplicity and unaffect- 
ed pathos, are the. beauties cha- 
racteristic of Goldsmiti’s * Edwiz 
and Angelina.” Whether Mr. L. 
inherits a spark of the same celestial 
fire, may be discovered from the 
following description of Lorenzo: 


“ By fcience was his mind inform’d; 
His heart was bleft by grace; 
Benevolence his bofom warm’d, 
And mantled in his face: 


He lov’d the broken heart to bind, 
The vicious to reclaim; 


He glow’d with love of human kind— 
Their good was all his aim. | 


His heart was tender and fincere; 
He knew no vice or guile; 

For ev’ry wretch he had a tear, 
For ev'ry friend a fmile.” 


The admirers of “ Alonzo and 
Imogene,” will compare the follow- 
ing animated description of a scene 
truly tragical, with the best verses 
of their favourite production: 
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“ Now {wift fly the horfes—fwift fpin 
the wheels round; 
The caftle’s high turrets recede; 
Scarce fecm the fleet courfers to tread on 
the ground, 
They plunge deep in vallies, o’er moun 
tains they bound, 
They rival the hurricane’s f{peed: 


Alphonfo endeavours to govern their fire, 
But calls tothe drivers in vain; 
Such fury the mettlefome fteeds does in- 
{pire, 
They more than Herculean exertion re- 
quire, 
Their perilous fpeed to reftrain: 


O’er ditches they leap, over hedges they 


Yy> 
Now down the fell precipice dath; 
Wheels rattle, fteeds fnort, lightning 
glares through the fky! 
Winds bellow, and thunder rolls awful 
on high! 
And burfts with a terrible crath! 


The fhock fills Alphonzo with dreadful 
alarms; 
The virgin clings to him abafh’d; 
He fears for her life, while he hangs o’er 
her charms; 
She fhrieks, with wild terror—fhe faints 
in his arms! 
The chariot in pieces is dafh’d 


? 


A specimen of poetic genius, 
such as that which follows, from 
the “ Ode to Health,” is surely bet- 
ter adapted to convey an adeguate 
idea of the merits of a writer, than 


the most laboured animadversions of - 


our Reviewers: 


“ Yes, all thy charming haunts I know 
and love: 
Through woodlands thou art wont to 
rove, 
Where, crown’d with oaken leaves, Syl- 
vanus keeps his court, 

And happy native Dryades fport 
Beneath the pendant foliage of the grove, 
Forever blooming, young and fair. 
Propitious Goddefs!—Now convey me 

there; 
Lay me on fome mofs-deck’d feat, 
Where limpid ftreamlets murmur at my 
feet; 
Or, ftretch’d incumbent on the fea-bea? 
fhore, 
Let me hear the Atlantic roar, 
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Enjoy the ocean-fmelling gale, 
And there invigorating breath inhale. 
Romantic Fancy there, thy fportive child, 
Beneath thy {miles, in youth immortal 
lives; 
There, with unreal views, and pictures 
wild, 
Beatifing vifions gives! 
She points to where th’ aquatic genius 
dwells, 
Hears Tritons found their dulcet fhells, 
To Nercides hears them tell their loves, 
Amid their pearly walks and coral groves. 
Awake, oh Health! thefe torpid powers 
of mine, 
That not ev’n Fancy’s mimic arts can 
pleafe; 


’ For thine are all her vivid views, and 


* thine 
Each fcenic charm and i image which fhe 
fees, 
Nor only doft thou give illufive joys like 
thefe— 
Whcere’er thou deigneft to refide, 
Peace fits fmiling at thy fide; 
Hope, exulting, upward {prings; 
Love expands his downy wings; 
Plenty opes her garners wide; 
And equable Content her cheerful matins 
lings.” 
- CANDIDUs. 


ee 
e ° ’ ' 
Queries resketing the Jews. 
Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
HAVE wished for some time 


mast to obtain information con- 
cerning several points m the history 
and present state of the Jrews. 
Every believer in christianity must 
Jook upon that people with peculiar 
respect and attachment, when he 
recolleéts how intimately their se- 
lection and separation from the rest 
of the world and their future pros- 
pects, are co inected with the reli- 
gion which he pofesses; and the 
philosopher must regard their rise, 
progress, and singular situation, as 
a wonderful phenomenon in the 
history of man. I take the liberty 
to state the following queries through 
the medium of your excellent Mis- 
cellany, in hopes that you, or some 





Few Queries.— Remarks on American Cri ‘itici/m. 


of your readers, will be able to fur. 
nisn satistagtory answers to them, 

1. What is supposed to be the 
present number of Jews throughout 
the world? 

2. In what part of the globe is 
the largest body of this people s situ- 
ated? 

3. Have this body of religionists 
any common head, or council for 
information, advice, and govern. 
ment, as most sects of Christians 
have? 

4. Is the distinétion of trzdes still 
kept up among them, as of old? 
And, if this be the case, is it known 
to what tribe cr tribes the Jews in 
America, for the most part, belong? 

5s. Are the Jews divided into 
sects and parties? If so, what are 
the names of these parties respec. 

tively—what are the distinguishing 

tenets of each—where are they to 
be found—and what proportion do 
they bear to one another in point 
of number? 

6. If, as I have been informed, 
they have lost all traces of the family 
of David, and indeed know no 
that any of the lineal descendants 
of that family are now on eartl, 
how do they look for the fulfil: 
ment of the prophecy concerning 
the lineage of their expeéted Mes 
siah ? 

7. Do they expect to be restored 
to their own land, by their Messiah, 
when he shall appear? 

8. Do they expeét that their 
Messiah, when he comes, will prove 
to be a divine, or a human ce 
liverer? BIBLICUs. 


New- York, Seft. 12, 1800. 
oo 


Remarks on American Criticism. 


Tithe Ed, itor of the Monthly Ma oa Biles 
SIR, 
| CANNOT help thinking that 


your bench of critics sometimes 
decide on American public ations 
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with too much severity. They 
adopt rules of criticism as rigid as if 
we were on the other side of the 
Atlantic; andseem to make noallow- 
ance for our youth and the disad- 
vantages which we unavoidably la- 
bour under i in all pursuits of a lite 
rary and scientific nature. 

I remember not long since to 
have heard, that a young Irish 
gentleman, who came from his 
native country to New-York two 
or three years ago, being in con- 
versation with some ladies respeél- 
ing the dighlands, on the North- 
River, through which he had sailed 
a few days before, and being asked 
whether he did not think they af. 
forded many grand prospects, an- 
swered, that they were, indeed, 
quite large and respectable for a 
young country. ‘This conceit pleased 
me exceedingly. Pray advise your 
Reviewers to judge of every thing 
which they undertake to dissect, 
upon similar principles. 

It vexes me, Sir, every month 
to find your critics measuring our 
American produétions by rules pre- 
cisely such as Tooke, Harris, 
Kaimes, Blair, or Lowth. would 
have applied to British efforts of 
genius. Do they not see that this 
is unjust and absurd? They ought 
to kuow two things—that there is 
an American language, which can 
only be criticised upon American 
principles; and that there is an 
American size of genius, corres- 
ponding to our youthful standing 
us the republic of letters, which 
can no more be estimated by trans- 

atlantic proportions than a yard 
measure among the inhabitants of 
Lilliput by a measure of the same 
denomination in Brod: dignag. 

It is true, the great cultivators 
and adorners of English literature 
have been Britons. On this ac- 
count, your silly reviewers have 
supposed, that the more we authors 
in this western world write like 


Addison, Swift, Pope, and John- 
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son, the nearet we approach to 
perfection. ‘Hence they talk to us 
gravely, of strong and weak argu- 
ments—of a style perspicuous or 
obscure, nervous or feeble, har- 
monious or discordant, &c. Sir, 
I repeat it again, we are a_voung 
country, and what is more, we are 
an indefendent country, and I hope 
we shall have no more of this ill- 
judged and unseasonable nicety. 
Wuuat though arguments be errone- 
ous, unavailing, or ridiculous? 
What though the bathos and the 
bombastic perpetually alternate in 
our compositions? What though 
we disadjust the formal habiliments 
of your buckram grammarians? 
Pray let us alone—we wish to be 
independent of all the world, in a 
literary as well as ina folitical sense. 
Such independence comnat be se- 
cured but by our adopting many 
peculiarities: and we hope nothing 
will be done by your critics in 
future to abridge our privileges, to 
put us out of humour with them, 
or to prevent their being transmit- 
ted, inviolate, to the most distant 
posterity. 
AMERICANUS. 


——* ae 


A Proje for finding an Universal 
Standard of Measure. By Ebe- 
nezer Burling, of Cortlandt- Town, 
(New-York) Ina Letter to Dr. 
Mitchill, dated Fune 1, 1800. 


MONG the many mysteries 
over which Nature has hung 

the cloud of obscurity, that of a 
natural standard of measure has 
always been esteemed one of the 
most important. It doubtless has 
been a subject of inquiry, amongst 
Ingenious men, fromthe earliest ages 
down to the present time. Its im- 
portance has arisen, more, perhaps, 
on account of its seeming simpli- 
city, than any real use it might be 
to the world; for, at the first view, 
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it appears to be within the reach of 


a middling capacity. Men of science 
know, and to such this 1s addressed, 
that philosophers and mathemati- 
cians, both in Americaand Europe, 
have in vain united their talents to 
rend the veil from this secret. The 
national institute of France seem 
determined to overcome it by dint 
of Jabour; but; when they have 
completed their Herculean mea- 
surement, # will still be imperfect; 
for, though it may be a 
yet it will never be universal ; 
no other nation will ever resort to 
them; and, to perform the work 
in their own countries, will be at- 
tended with too great an expense. 
Some law of nature must be found 
that will be universal, and invari- 
ably the same in all places. Nature 
seems to have deposited this jewel 
deep, with a design to sport with 
the genius of philosophers ; yet 
leaving a possibility, that is to be 
found in a well-known law that 
governs central forces. It is found, 
when a body of matter is made to 
revolve ina vertical direction round 
a centre, it is acted upon by two 
powers opposed to each other. The 
centripetal power is always the 
same, notwithstanding its increase 
or decrease of velocity, viz. its own 
specific gravity. The centrifugal 
power is “increased with the velocity 
two ways: If the number of revo- 
lutions are indefinite, the increase 
is as the times and distance from the 
centre; but if the revolutions are 
fixed, then the increase is as the 
distance only, and vice versa. It is 
not dithcult to deduce, that if the 
periodic movements are determi- 
nate, the distance necessary to pro- 
duce a centrifugal force equal to 
that of the centripetal, will be the 
same in all experiments, indepen- 
dent of local circumstances. 

What has been written, I think 1s 

a sufficient explanation of the the- 
auiel principle of my scheme; 
J therefore proceed to describe the 





manner in which I would reduce # 
to practice. 

The first idea that presented to 
my mind, was to use a common 
whirling table, which should have 
an invariable motion during the 
time of operation ; then, with two 
weights of equal gravity, the one 
placed on the table to revolve ho. 
rizontally, the other suspended un. 
der the centre of the table, in 4 
line communicating with the first; 
I would then set the table in motion, 
at a given rate, and repeat this until 
{ found the place for the first weight, 
which would be where the two 
powers were egual. This I would 
make my stan dard, or, on the con- 
trary, 1 would cause the distance 
to govern the number of revolu- 
tions. ‘This machine, no further 
described, is very imperfect, though 
capable of being improved uniil 
every objeétion vanishes; but, as! 
mean to describe another more 
simple, I think most proper to be 
minute with that only. This | 
would perform with water, instead 
of weights, as follows: Let there be 
an upright shaft set to move ona 
point, and by means of wheels 
Into the side of this, as far as the 
centre, I would insert the end ota 
tube, two yards of which should go 
off from the centre of the shaft in 
a horizontal direétion, and one 
fourth of that length should rise 
perpendicularly at “the outer ex 
tremity, and from the top of the 
horizontal part of the tube: this 
horizontal part should be filled witht 
water and set in motion; the move- 
ments increased until the centr- 
fugal force of the water raised it to 
the top of the perpendicular part of 
the tube, where it would discover 
itself by issuing through a small 
aperture in the centre, which may 
very nicely be determined by 
making the water black and fixing 
paper near where it passes. 

The machine being regulated to 
produce this effect, ali that is neces 
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sary, isto note the time of its move- 
rnents. And as in the first, the 
time is governed by the distance, 
so, in all future éxperiments, or in 
the mechanism of other machines, 
the time will govern the distance. 

This machine may be set in mo- 
tion by means of a weight, and re- 
gulated by a pendulum, to agree 
with a clock. 

As it might be objeéted that the 
time could not be ascertained with 
sufficient exactness, I answer, that as 
one revolution of the machine deter- 
nines the distance, either too much 
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or too little, it cannot be materially 
aifeéted by what could be called a 
great error in a time-piece. 

There are many minute circum- 
stances necessary to be understood, 
in order to conceive a just idea of 
this machine and its etfeéts; but L 
suppose it cannot be necessary to 
go farther into particulars, and con- 
clude by recommending it to be a 
perfect standard for measure, with- 
out a single objection that [ cannot 
remove, except the obscurity of its 
origin. 
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Views of the Public Debt, Receipts 
and Expenditures of the United 
States. By Albert Gallatin. 8vo. 
ffi. 61. New-York. M. L. and 
W. A. Davis. 1800. 


HE design of the author of 

these ** Views,” and the mode 
of examination and reasoning adopt- 
ed by him, in treating of the pub- 
lic debt and revenue, will be best 
explained in his own words: 


“ The Secretary of the Treafury, ina 
letter to the committee of ways and 
means, dated 22d January, 1800, gave it 
as his opinion, that * the principal of 
the debt of the United States had in- 
creafed, fince the eftablifhment of the 
prefent government, the fum of dollars 
1,516,338 : 50.” A committee of the 
Houfe of Reprefentatives, appointed on 
the 20th March following, ‘ to examine 
the accounts of the United States, relat- 
ing to the public debt, anid to report the 
amount refpectively incurred and extin- 
guifhed, and generally fuch facts as re- 
late to the increafe or diminution of the 
fame, fince the eftablifhment of the go- 
vernment of the United States under the 
prefent corftitution,’ reported, on the 
Sth May, a number of ftatements, fur- 
wifhed by the Treafury department; and 


as the refult drawn by them from thofe 
ftatements, that the public debt, inftead 
of having ixcreafed one million and a 
half, as ftated by the Secretary of the 
Treafury, or to a larger amount, as had 
been fuggefted, was, on the rft January 
1800, diminifocd, by a fum 1,092,814 
dollars and 48 cents, if contrafted with 
the debt on the rit January, 1790; and 
by a fum of 3,972,878 dollars and 66 
cents, if compared with the debt of 1ft 
january, 1791. 

*“ It is intended, in this eflay, to ex- 
amine fome of the facts contained in the 
‘Treafury ftatements, to difcufs the 
grounds of the opinion of the committee, 
and to add fome general obfervations on 
the financial operations of the govern- 
ment of the United States. 

“ The progrefs or diminution of the 
public debt, during any given period, 
may be ftated in two different ways, 
which conftitute two different views of 
the fubject. 

“ sft. The amount of the debt, as it 
did reaily exift at the beginning and end 
of the period, may be fimply ftated 
without making any deductions refult- 
ing from collateral confiderations; and 
the difference between the two amounts 
will fhow what may be called the nomi- 
nal increafe or diminetion of debt dur- 
ing the period. 

“2d. From the nominal or apparent 
amount of debt, thus exifting at the be- 
ginning and end of the period, may be 
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refpectively deducted the amount of 
funds actually poffeffed at thofe two 
different times by government, and ap- 
plicable to the reduction of the debt; 
and the refult will give a more general 
comparative view of the financial fitua- 
tion of government than can, perhaps, 
be derived from the infulated confidera- 
tion of the amount of public debt. 

“ The firft way is that which has 
been univerfally adopted in other coun- 
tries in ftatements of that kind. When 
the amount of the public debt of Great- 
Britain is ftated, the nominal amount is 
always given, without making any de- 
ductions en account of any funds or re- 
fources which might be applied to the 
payment of fome part of it. Thofe 
funds being perpetually liable to be di- 
verted to other purpofes, no deduction 
is fuppofed to be allowable, until after 
the money has actually been applied to 
the reduction of the debt. Yet, it is 
certainly proper, in order to have a full 
and comprehenfive view of the fubject, 
to ftate the account both ways. If an 
adminiftration fhall have contracted, 
during a certain period, a debt of one 
million of dollars, but fhall leave in the 
Treafury, one million of dollars more 
than was in it at the commengement of 
the period, and that million not charged 
with any incumbrance, nor requifite to 
defray any authorized expenfe, it can- 
not be denied, that, notwithftanding 
the nominal increafe of debt, the finan- 
cial fituation of the country is not chang- 
ed. It is, neverthelefs, evident, that this 
Jafk mode is more uncertain and more 
liable to induce an error, on account of 
the difficulty of afcertaining, with preci- 
fion, what are the funds or refources 
actually poffefied by government, and 
ftrictly applicable to the reduction of the 
debt. 

“ The ftatements furnifhed to the 
committee of the Treafury department, 
are intended to give the amount of debt 
as it really did exifton the rft days of 


January, 1790, 1791, and 1800, and’ 


their refult fhows fimply the nominal 
difference of debt on thofe refpective 


days, with. only one exception. The 
fhares owned by government in the Bank 
of the United States, are deducted from 
the nominal amount of debt on the rft 
January, 1800; and the deduction 
feems proper, even on the principle of 
ftating that nominal amount, becaufe 
thofe fhares yield to government annual 
dividends, which are a proper offset 
againft an equal amount of the intereft 
paid on the public debt. The poffefion of 
thofe fhares is precifely the fame thing 
as the reduéion of an amount of debt, 
cofting government an annual intereft 
equal to the dividends receivable on the 
fhares. 

* The report of the committee is ins 
tended to give a comparative view of the 
financial fituation of the United States, by 
deducting from the nominal amount of 
debt on thofe days, what they fuppofe 
to be ‘ certain funds acquired by the go- 
vernment, and which may be applied 
to face the foregoing debt.” 


The amount of public debt, as 
stated by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, was, on the rst of January, 
1790, 72,237,301 dollars and g7 
cents; on the rst of January, 1791, 
76,781,953 dollars and 14 cents; 
and on the ist of January, 1800, 
79,403,820 dollars and 30 cents, 
It the nominal amount of the debt 
on the 1st of January, 1790, be de- 
duéted from the ominal amount of 
debt on the rstof January, 1800, the 
nominal increase will be 7,166,518 
dollars and 33 cents. 


The committee of the House of 
Representatives, in their report to 
ascertain the “real amount of debt” 
at those periods, deduct from the 
nominal amounts, several gems, as 
belonging to the creditor side of the 
account. From the amount of the 
debt, as stated above, on the first 
day of January, 1790, they take, 

Dols. Cents. 


** 1. Proceeds of lands on lake Erie, fold to Pennfylva- 
nia by the former government, and paid in certifi- 


cates - o - in 


“ - 51,392 4t 


* 2. Debts due to the United States, on balances of ac- 
counts which originated undcr the former govern- 


ment, and received in {pecie - 


- 62,586 74 
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Dols. Cents. Dols. Cents, 
Brought forward 213,979 15 
«3, Debts due by the United States, [being part of the 
fum of dollars 515,460 94 included in the amount 
of debt due on sft pees, 1790] caenet ate be- 


fore £790 - 15,927 13 
«4, Caih in Treafury, or in hands of Colletors on ft 

January, 1790 - - - - 111,367 45 
« 5, Uncollected Cuftom Houfe send - - 590,468 60 





931,742 33 





« This fum deducted from the former, leaves the real 





amount of debt on ift January, 1790 - - 71,305,559 64 
“ From the nominal amount of debt on 1ft January, 
1800 - - - - - - - 79,403,820 39 


Is deducted, “ 1. Twenty-five per cent. advance on the 

original Bank Stock belonging to the United States 222,000 
“4, Cafh in Treafury, or in hands of Colleétors, on rft 

January, r80o, deducting a balance due to foreign 

officers and outftanding regiftered debt - - 25593,931 30 
s¢ 3, Remittance made to Holland, beyond what was ne- 

‘ceflary to meet all demands for 1799 - - 548,955 84 
* 4, Uncollected Cuftom-Houfe bonds - = ~- - 5,826,214 





9,191,TOr 14 





“ Leaving ¢ true amount of debt on 1ft January, 1800 70,212,719 16 
So that, deduéting the nett amount of debt on the rst of January, 1800, 
from the nett amount on the 1st of January, 1790, as thus stated by the 
committee, the public debt has decreased, in that period, 1,092,840 dollars 
and 48 cents. 

Mr. G. however, contends that, supposing the statements and deduc- 
tions of the committee to be accurate and proper, it is not corre¢t to call 
the result, the “true amount of debt,” and to say that the debt “ has, 
in fact, been diminished.” He proceeds to show that the amouni of debt, 
as stated by the Secretary of the Treasury, forthe rst of January, 1799, is 
incorrect in several particulars. On each, he enters into calculations 
and reasonings to justify the corrections he would make, which are too 
long for insertion, and of a nature not susceptible of abridgement. The 
result is as follows: 

Dols. Cents. Dols. Cents. 

* ry, Nominal amount of debt on rft January, 1790. 
* Amount ftated by the Secretary of the Treafury - 
* Add—difference for the intereft on domeftic debt e- 

fore 1790 - - - - - - - 17,670 46 


725237,301 97 





72,254,972 43 
* Dedué?, 1. Difference on the French debt - 1,216 73 
“2. Premiums on Dutch debt - - - - 263,000 


“3. Difference on intercft on the debt due to foreign 


officers - - - - - - - 11,616 53 

‘ 4. Grant to General Greene’s eftate - - - 71,453 36 
“5. Debts difcharged before 1790 - - ° 155927 13 
“6. Proceeds of lands fold to Pennfylvania - 151,392 41 
“7. Debt affumed for debtor States beyond their pro- 

portion “ - a 2 © ~ - 2,000,000 


2,514,606 16 








# Amount of debt on aft January, 1790. -~  - 69,740,366 27 
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The amount of debt for 1st January, 1800, is also corrected and stated 


by Mr. G. as follows: 


“ On ft January, 1500. 


Amount ftated by the Secretary of the Treafury - 
© Add—OQutitanding regiftered debt, and due to foreign 


officers - 


& Deduc?, 1. Six per cent. ftock returned from Holland 


« 2, Premiums on Dutch debt . 


* >. Advance on Bank ftock beyond its coftt - - 


* Amount of debt on rft January, 1800 
on 1ft January, 1790 


6 Nominal increafe of debt from 1790, till 1800 


In these statements, it may be 
remarked, that Mr. G. enters into 
an examination of the fiscal opera- 
tions of the government of the 
United States since the adoption of 
the present constitution. The as- 
sumption of the State debts, before 
the accounts between the debtor 
and creditor States were adjusted, 
has increased the funded debt of the 
United States above two millions 
more than he thinks ought to have 
been assumed, which sum he there- 
fore deducts from the amount of 
nominal debt, as stated on the tst 
of January, 1790, as not being a 
part of the real debt due by the old 
government. The debt paid by 
the present government to the es- 
tate of General Greene, far supplies 


“ On 1ft January, 1790. 
€ Nominal amount of debt as per above 


Dols. Cents. Dols. Cents. 


79,493 5820 30 


100,184 18 





—_——_———., 


79,504,004 48 
26,373 33 
54,000 
222,000 





3915373 33 
795202,638 I5 
69,749,366 27 





9,462,264 88 


to the southern army, is considered 
as merely gratuitous; because, Cona- 
gress having actually paid the con- 
tractors for those supplies, were 
not bound to indemnify General 
Greene, who had made himself 
personally responsible as their se- 
curity with the merchants who fur- 
nished the supplies. These two 
items, together with the premiums 
on the Dutch loan, which Mr. G. 
regards as no part of the principal 
of the debt, constitute the chief de- 
duétions made by him over and 
above those made by the committee. 

He then takes a second and 
‘“‘ comparative view, formed by de- 
duéting, from the nominal amount 
of debt, the funds adfually acquired 


by government,” as follows: 
Dols. Cents. Dols. Cents. 


69,740,366 2] 


“ Deduct, 1. Debts due under former government to 


United States, and received in fpecie 


2. Debts due under former government to United 


States, and received in ftock =~ - 


t* Cath in Holland ° ° ‘ 

| in Treafury - « s 
in Collector’s hands o 
in Paymatter’s do. - » 


- - 62,586 74 

- - 24,093 35 
132,475 31 
28,239 OF 
$3,127 84 
107,605 7 


351,447 83 





438,125 88 








69,302,240 39 


—— 








‘ 


ti 





“ On rft January, r800. 
*® Nominal amount of debt as per above 
© Dedu, I. Cafhin Treafury” - 
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- 79,202,631 r¢ 


2,161,867 67 


in Collector’s hands 532,247 84 


2,694,115 48 





« 2, Remittances faid to have been made to Holland 


beyond the payments due in 1799 


* Amount for ift January, 1800 - 
1ft January, 1790 - 


- 548,955 84 





35243,071 3% 





75:959:559 83 
69,302,240 39 





“ Leaves for increafe of debt for thofe ten years, after 
deducting all the funds aéually acquired by govern- 
ment, and which may poflibly be _ se a 


reduction of the debt « ° 


* And here it may be proper to ob- 
ferve, that the amount of cuftom-houfe 
bonds credited by the committee, and ex- 
cluded from the above ftatement, is, for 
the 1ft day of January, 1800, 5,826,214 
dollars, and, for the 1ft January, 1790, 
§90,468 dollars and 60 cents. ‘Ihe dif- 
ference between thofe two fums, is 
5,235,745 dollars and 40 cents, which, 
deducted from the fum of 6,657,319 
collars and 44 cents, would ftill leave, 
even on the inadmiflible fuppofition that 
thofe bonds ought to be deducted, an 
increafe of debt, during thofe ten years, 
ef 1,421,574 dollars and 4 cents.’’* 


From the results thus stated, the 
reader will be enabled to discern 
the points of difference in the re- 
spective calculations of the com- 
mittee and Mr. G. We do not 
fully comprehend why the pre- 
miums agreed to be paid by the old 
government on the Dutch loan, 
and belonging to the /Azancial ofera- 
tions of that government, should 
not be considered as part of the 
debt with which the present govern- 
ment became charged. 

It was not the business of the 
comiittee to inquire into the frin- 
cifles of the assumption of the State 
debts, or the manner in which it 


6,657,319 44 


was made. They were directed to 
ascertain the amount of the public 
debt on the 1st of January, 1790, 
and could not, therefore, state the 
actual amount of the assumed debt 
otherwise than they havedone. If 
two millions was assumed by the 
present government more than 
would have been found due by the 
adjustment of the accounts between 
the debtor and creditor States, that 
sum must now remain due to the 
United States from those States who 
were found indebted on the final 
settlement of their respective claims. 
Part of what was due from the State 
of New-York has been paid, though 
not into the Treasury of the United 
States, yet In a way which, consi- 
dered in a national point of view, 
may be regarded as equivalent. But 
Mr. G. goes further in cens suring 
the * precipitateand random” mode 
of assumption which was practised, 
in supposing that it has augmented 
the debt of the United States more 
than ten millions. We shall not 
controvert the soundness of his 
reasoning, nor re-examine an old 
and much agitated question of po- 
licy and justice, which must now 


* That is, admitting two millions deducted by Mr. G. for debt affumed beyond 
the proportion of the debtor States, from the amount of debt the rft of January, 
1790, which is not noticed by the committee; but if that fum is confidered as part 


of the debt at the above period, 


as the committee had a right to confider it, after 


it was afflumed, then the debt will have deen diminifbed; allowing the other deduc- 
sions of Mr. G. and admitting the outilanding bonds 573,425 dollars and 96 cents. 
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be considered as finally settled. It 
can make little difference to the 
preople of the United States, whether 
this debt is paid by taxes laid by the 
government of the United States, 
or taxes imposed by the State go- 
vernments. Some difference may 
arise from the several modes of 
taxation practised by the several 
governments; but this difference is, 
probably, in favour of that of the 
United States. 

The item which constitutes the 
principal difference in the results 
of the estimate of the committee 
and that of Mr. G. is the uncol- 
leéted custom-house bonds,amount- 
ing to 5,826,214 dollars. The 
committee, in their view of this 
part of their statement, observe, 
that the same principles are equally 
applicable to the accounts of a 
nation, as to those of an individual; 
and that, to state the balance of 
debt in either case, the dedis and 
eredits ought to be drawn into the 
account: that the uncollected bonds 
are the property of government, 
and being personal engagements 
for money, must be regarded as 
credits, precisely of the same obli- 
gation and effect as if they were 
executed by individuals for money 
loaned to them: that the duties 
paid, or secured by these bonds, are 
upon the imfortation, not the con- 
sumption, and the bonds taken for 
duties which remain uncollected, 
are to be considered as securities 
for the revenue of the preceding 
year. They are fixed and absolute 
debts; and are, in part, Aledged for 
the payment of the pubiic debt. * 

In answer to this reasoning of the 
committee, it is observed by Mr. 
G. that, 


“The conftitution has given to go- 
vernment the command over almoft all 
the refources of the United States, and 
thofe refources may, in a gencral point 


of view, be confidered as funds acquired 
to government by the adoption of the 
conftitution. In what, then, do thofe 
cuftom-houfe bonds differ from the other 
general and uncollected refources of the 
country? Not on account of the perfons 
who owe them. Were duties on im. 
ported goods, for the fecuring of which 
thofe bonds are given, ultimately paid 
by the merchants who are anfwerable for 
thofe bonds, then, indeed, the people of 
the United States, who owe the public 
debt, might take credit for the amount 
of thofe bonded duties payable by a few 
individuals. But thofe duties are paid 
by the confumers, by the people them. 
felves. The merchants are only the col- 
lectors of the duties, for which they be- 
come anfwerable on the goods being 
imported; and the expenfe of colle¢tion 
colts to the confumers from 20 to 60 
per cent. which the importers and other 
merchants receive, as a compenfation 
for the trouble and rifk of colledtion, 
The bonds are, in fact, a debt due by 
the people of the United States them. 
felves, and which cannot be deducted 
from, or claimed as a credit by them, 
againft the mafs of their public debt, 
The people of the United States owe the 
whole amount of the public debt, what- 
ever it may be, and the amount of un- 
collected duties. Give them credit for 
the amount of bonds given by merchants 
for the fecuring of thofe duties, and they 
remain ftill charged with the whole 
amount of the public debt, without any 
deduétion. ‘Thofe bonds differ from the 
other refources of the Union, which go- 
vernment may alfo command, only in 
one particular, in that their amount and 
time of payment are afcertained. And, 
in that particular, they in no way difler 
from every other tax of the enfuing year. 
Thofe bonds are nothing more than a tax 
affeffed, but not yet colle&ed, and they 
differ in nothing from the land tax, the 
amount of which was precifely afcertain- 
ed, and which had been affcffed in many 
of the States on the rft January, £800, 
but was not yet collected. A farmer, 
whofe tax was affeffled, was as much in- 
debted to government for the amount of 
his tax, as the merchant for his bond. 
Yet the committee have taken ne credit 
for the land tax, which, as well as thofe 
bonds, was to be collected in the courfe 
of the year 1800. ‘They have not even 


* See the report of a committee of the Houfe of Reprefentatives, publifhed in the 


éiffcrent Gazettes in May lait, 
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taken credit for the uncollected duties 
on fpirits diftilled and ftills, although a 
great part of thefe were actually due. 
‘The committee were aware that a tax 
not yet collected, cannot be confidered 
as a fet-off againft an exifting debt; that 
the probable amount of fuch a tax is 
never taken in account, except as mak- 
ing part of the probable receipts of the 
enjuing year, and as applicable to the 
expenfes of that year. And it appears 
incredible that they fhould not have per- 
ceived that thofe bonded duties were pre- 
cifely in the fame fituation with all other 
taxes, to be collected the enfuing year; 
that they were like other taxes, payable 
by the body of the people, and that they 
conftituted, in faét, two thirds of the 
probable receipts of the enfuing year, 
and were applicable folely to the expen- 
fes of that year. 

“ The committee fay that thofe bonds 
are * funds which may be applicd to 
fae the debt... The committee well 
knew that they could not be applied to 
pay the debt. No part of them can be 
applied to pay any part of the principal 
of the exifting debt, unlefs there fhould 
be a furplus in the receipts of the pre- 
fent year over the current expenditure. 
And fo far was this from being the ex- 
pectation of Congrefs, that they autho- 
rized a loan of three millions and a half 
of dollars, in order to cover the excefs 
of expenditures over the receipts of this 
year,” 


There appears to be more refine- 
ment than justness in the observa- 
tion of Mr. G. that because the 
duties are ultimately paid by the 
consumers of the merchandize im- 
ported, the bonds are, 7 fad, a 
debt due by the /eos/e of the United 
States themselves, and are not to be 
deducted from or claimed as a credit 
by them against the mass of their 
public debt. This argument would 
evidently prove too much; and 
there is no necessity to resort toany 
very subtle or abstraét reasoning to 
detect the mistake of the committee 
in deducting those bonds from the 
amount of the debt, The indivi- 


duals, or merchants, who give the 
bonds, and the people of the United 
States, are, in the common sense of 
men, two distin& parties. 


Vou. III. No. 30 


Those 
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who are accustomed to the consi- 
deration of such subjects, willeasily 
decide on the propriety of the de- 
duétion made by the committee. 
In the ordinary and limited view of 
the debt of a nation, we should be 
inclined to believe the reason as- 
signed by Mr. G. for excluding the 
Custom-house bonds, as correct. 
But if, from the xominal amount of 
the increase of the public debt is 
deduéted only the funds adua//y in 
the public treasury, without taking 
into the account the other funds 
and resources of the government 
which have been created and ascer- 
tained during the period of ten 
years, may not the public be lead 
to form as erroneous conclusions 
of the state of the public finances, 
as if these funds and credits were 
also deduéted from this supposed 
balance or increase? A liberaland 
comprehensive survey of the finan- 
cial operations of the government, 
would embrace the whole subject, 
and discern whether the increase of 
the debt owing by the United 
States, produced by extraordinary 
and unforeseen events, had not 
been accompanied by an equal 
augmentation of the property and 
resources of the government. In 
the examination and statement of 
the effairs of an individual, the 
amount of his out-standing debts, 
and property on hand, weuld be 
taken into the account, as well as 
the amount of debts due from him 
to others. The committce were 
governed by this consideration in 
their admission of the bonds due, 
as credits, but did not make any 
allowance for the property acquired 
by the government, which cannot 
be applied to discharge any part of 
the debt. 

There is a difference of near 
three millions in the result, whether 
the debt, as liquidated and funded 
by the United States, taken at the 
period of January 1, 1791, or the 
amotint of the debt as it stood at the 
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close of the year 1789, be regarded 
as the true amount of debt with 
which the present government be- 
came charged. The committee 
supposed the former to be the true 
amount after deduéting the funds 
which arose during the year 1790: 
but they stated the account both 
ways. The difference chiefly con- 
sists in a year’s interest, w hich ac- 
crued from the time the present 
government began its operations, 
to the period when the old debt was 
funded and provided for by law. 
If this year’s interest is deducted 
from the old debt, ought not the 
Custom-house bonds, which may be 
considered as applied to pay the in- 
terest of the debt for the current 
year, be taken into the account? 
But in whichever way the calcula- 
tion is made, the financial situation 


** Old debts received . . ‘ 


** Loans . ° ° ‘ 

®© Sales of Bank ftock ° ° . 
*€ Sales of Land : : ‘ 

* Revenue e ° ° ° e 
6 Sundries ° ° ° ‘ . 


of the United States appears to be 
the same. The subjeé, in this 
view, is of no further importance 
than as to the influence it may have 
on the opinions of those who mea- 
sure the Audlic prosperity and hap- 
piness by the accounts of the trea- 
sury. There are moral and political, 
as well as arithmetical and_ fiscal 
views, which present themselves to 
the mind of an enlightened patriot 
and philanthropist. 

The second branch of this in- 
guiry relates to the * receipts and 
expenditures”’ of the United States. 
Several deduétions are made by Mr. 
G. from the amount of receipts as 
stated by the Secretary of the Trea- 
SUI 5 and the wholt amount during 
ten years, from the commencement 
of the present government, is as 
follows: 


Dols. Cents. Dols. Cents, 
‘ 302,667 13° 
; %557755795 56 
1,384,260 
100,339 84 
$45,242,213 54 
1,541,412 54 
83,346,688 6z 








And the expenditures for the fame period have been, 


** Payments of principal of the debt 


“ Subfcription to the Bank of the United States 


* Intereft on the public debt 


* Military eftablifhment, including land and navy 


20,654,847 30 
2,000,000 


2795 59:439 35 
21,266,420 84 


“ Civil domeftic eftablifhment, including civil ‘lift 


and mifcellaneous expenfes 
“ Intercourfe with foreign nations , 


“ Leaving for balance unexpended, viz. 
“ Cafh in Treafury ° ° 
“ Remittances to Holland : 


, 6,324,626 95 
. 2,810,539 66 





80,635,865 10 


, 2,161,867 67 


548,955 84 
2,710,823 a 








8.306, 688 63 


The nominal increase of the debt during that period is thus deduced 
from the receipts and expenditures, estimated on the preceding principles: 


Dols. Cents. 


“ The monies applied to the axe of principal 


of the debt, are ftated at R 


20,654,847 30 


From which deducting the amount of debts dif- 


charged before 1790 . ° 


15,927 13 


———————— 


6* Leaves for the true amount of monies applied to 


the reduction of the debt after rf January, 1790 


90,638,920 33 
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« Towhich fum the following additions muft be made: 

«“y, A part of that fum, fo wit, dollars 1,619, 281 24 
were applied to purchafes wf the public debt; the 
amount purchafed was, dollars 2,307,661 71; the 
excefs of debt purchafed wey the monies appli 
ed to purchafes is 

“2. Exclufively of the receipes “4 feecie into ie 
Treafury, payments have been made directly in 
evidences of public debt, wiz. for lands fold, dol- 
lars 14,005 93; in payment of old debts, dollars 
24,091 31; and communication returned by fundry 
officers, in order to be placed on the penfion litt, 
dollars 32,873 71, amounting altogether to 

*¢ 3. The Bank fhares ftill owned by the United 
States, at 25 per cent. advance ° ° 


“ Total amount of debt extinguifoed from 1ft January, 
1790, to tft January, 1800, confidering the Bank 
fhares owned by the United States, as equivalent 
to a debt extinguifhed ° ° ° 

© The monies received‘on loan are ftated at . . 


* To which mutt be added, 

x. The difference between the nominal amount of 
fix per cent. ftock iffued in 1796, viz. 80,000 dol- 
lars, and the amount of money for which the fame 
was fold, viz. 70,000 dollars ° 


“2, The intereft which accrued after 1ft January, 
1790, on the domeftic and affumed debt, and was 
funded, inftead of being paid , ‘ ‘ 


3. The debts affumed for debtor States beyond 
their proportion ‘ : ‘ ‘ 


* Total amount of debt incurred from if aati 
1790, to 1ft January, 1800 

From which deducting the amount of “debt extin- 
guifhed per above 


* Leaves for the nominal increafe of debt curing that 
period (being the fame amount heretofore deduc- 
ed from a view of the amount of debt exifting at 
the commencement and end of the period) = 


* The ftatement, No. 4, exhibits a comparative view 
of the debt incurred and extinguifhed to the rit 
day of January, 1800; by which it appears, 

“yy. That the nominal increafe of debt from tft 
January, 1790, to 1ft January, 1796, amounted 
to dollars ° ‘ ; ° ‘ ° - 


“ Which fum confifted of three items, vz. 
“ Intereft accrued and funded inftead of being paid 
* State debts affumed for debtor States si their 
proportion . . 
* Excels of expenditures beyond the receipts ‘ 
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Dols. Cents. Dols. Cents. 


688,380 47 


795979 95 


¥,1 10,000 





1,869,351 42 





22,508,271 59 
2557755795 56 


10,000 


4,184,740 92 


2,000,000 





6,194,740 9Z 





31,970,536 47 


22,508,271 59 





9,462,264 88 


8,552,978 59 





4,184,740 91 


2,000,000 
2,368,237 63 
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* 2. That there was a nominal decreafe of debt from 
1ft January, 1796, to 1ft January, 1799, amount- 


ing to . . ° ° 


; 318745524 74 





* 3. And that the debt increafed during the year 


1799, by a fum of - - ° 


Admitting the principles of cal- 
culation adopted by Mr. G. in his 
view of the public debt, to be just, 
the same result is produced by the 
application of them to the receipts 
and expenditures. 

Mr. G. then proceeds to an ex- 
amination of the amount of monies 
collected by revenue, and the appli- 
cation of them during the present 
government. His remarks are so 
closely conneéted with the arith- 
metical calculations, that they can- 
not well be presented in any other 
shape, and we must refer the reader 
to the work itself. 

The total expense of the treaty 
with Algiers, is stated at 1,131,391 
dollars and 3 cents; to which is 
added, an annuity for four years of 
288,493 dollars and 26 cents, and 
extraordinary extortions 80,11 5 dol- 
Jars and 71 cents, making in the 
whole, 1,500,000 dollars. 

. The military and naval establish- 
ments, for the years 1798, 1799, and 
1800, are estimated at eleven mil- 
lions and an half. This sum in- 
cludes the amount to be applied to- 
wards building six 74 gun ships, 
and the sums then supposed to be 
probable expenses for the year 
1800, as stated by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. This sum Mr. G. 
supposes to have been added to the 
public debt, and Jost to the people by 
the measures adopted in relation to 
France. The weight of this opinion 
depends on the particular political 
considerations which may be be- 
stowed on the subject. He does 
not enter into any examination of 
the necessity or propriety of those 
ypeasures, or indulge in any views 


a 


4,783,811 3 





which may lead him from the strict 
observance of numerical exaétness 
and a rigid analysis of the public 
debt. 

This production exhibits the in- 
timate knowledge which the. author 
possesses of the financial operations 
of the government, and displays 
considerable clearness and force of 
mind. The subject is of too dry a 
nature to admit of the embellish- 
ments of style. Mr. G. has con- 
tented himself with plainness and 
perspicuity. The truth of his rea- 
sonings and deductions can only be 
discovered by a very critical and 
attentive examination; and the ul- 
timate conclusion, as to the wis- 
dom displayed in the administration 
of the finances, will depend on the 
peculiar views and bias of each 
reader as much as on the intrinsic 
force of facts and the cogency of 
argument, 


ee 


Art. XXII. 


Letters on the Existence and Charac- 
ter of the Deity, and on the Morai 
State of Man. Foolscafp 8vo. ff. 
144. Philadelphia. Dobson. 


1799- 


HOUGH the author of this 
work has not thought proper 

to prefix his name to it, yet we have 
5° ood authority for ascribing it to 
Ir. THomas ‘Dosson, printer and 
bookseller of Philadelphia. While 
this public-spirited and useful citi- 
zen is engaged in ushering into the 
world the productions of others; 
while, with a zeal which, we be- 
lieve, has not been exceeded by any 
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ather individual of his profession 
in America, he disseminates the 
fruits of the genius and learning of 
others, we find him stepping for- 
ward as an author himself, and re- 
deeming time from the bustle of ac- 
tive business, to discuss interesting 
points in theology and morals. 

It always gives us pleasure to see 
laymen speculating on subjects of 
this mature: not that we suppose 
them better qualified to do them 
justice than the clergy. This would 
be as absurd as to say, thit other 
persons were more likely to treat of 
medical subjeéts with ability, than 
physicians; or thatthe knotty points 
of law-learning may be expected to 
be more successfully united by com- 
mon hands, than by those who are 
possessed of legal skill. But if re- 
ligion be a reality, it is the business 
ot every man; and, of consequence, 
every man who is competent to the 
task, is bound to think, to inquire, 
and to decide for himself. 

Mr. D. tells us, in his preface, 
that these * letters were written at 
the request of a young friend, and 
were occasioned by some conver- 
gations on the interesting subjects 
of which they treat. Most of the 
thoughts are such as the author had 
met with in the course of reading 
and conversation: some few have 
been the result of his own reflec- 
tions. He cid not think it needful, 
and in most cases it was not in his 
power, to refer to the authors from 
whom he had gleaned. He arranged 
these thoughts according to his own 
judgment, and the whole are only 
sketches, or outlines not filled up. 
They were designed as materials or 
hints for thinking, and are published 
with an earnest desire of drawing 
the attention of young persons to 
the study of those subjects which 
are universally important.” 

Mr. D. believes that we are much 
more indebted to revelation for our 
knowledge of moral and divine sub- 
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jects, than even many christians 
suppose. He thinks that if all the 
philosophers and advocates for the 
sufficiency of natural religion, who 
ever existed, were assembled into 
one synod, their united wisdom 
could never discover the existence 
of a God, and the origin of ail 
things from him, as the Creator. 
He grants, indeed, that the works 
of creation do, in themselves, con- 
tain evidence of the existence and 
government of a Supreme Being; 
but he contends that this evidence 
is, in a great measure, unintelligi- 
ble to the mind which is not in- 
structed by revelation. 

And as Mr. D. believes that the 
knowledge of a Deity must have 
been unattainable without revela- 
tion, so he also contends, that no 
sound moral principles can be 
drawn from any other source. He 
asserts that even those who discard 
revealed truth, have still availed 
themselves of it in forming their 
systems of morality: and while 
they have seized on the treasure, 
have impiously denied the source 
from whence it came. But he be- 
lieves that their systems, though in 
substance taken from revelation, 
yet wanting its sanctions, are with- 
out energy, without a solid founda- 
tion, and present nothing to the 
mind but the hopes and fears of 
present good or evil. These dis- 
cussions occupy the greater part of 
the three first letters. 

The fourth letter is employed in 
showing the credibility of the apos- 
tles and preachers of Jesus Christ. 
—In this Mr. D. endeavours to 
prove that they were neither dupes 
to the designs of an impostor, nor 
impostors themselves; but that 
they were so thoroughly convinced 
of the truth of the doétrines which 
they preached, and so strongly im- 
pressed with a conviétion of the 
importance of these truths, thatthey 
were willing to suffer the loss of all 
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things, and even of life itself, rather 
than fail of communicating the 
knowledge of them to mankind. 

The remaining three letters are 
devoted to the co.-sideration of the 
attributes of Deity, as they are ex- 
hibited in the sacred volume; of the 
character of Christ, as he is spoken 
of by the inspired writers who ¢estify 
of him; and of the present state of 
man as a depraved being. With 
respect to the character of Deity, 
Mr. D. agrees with all other writers 
on the subject, in supposing it to 
be a character of infinite goodness ; 
but he differs from many, in con- 
cluding that, because God is infi- 
nitely good, he will make a@// mex 
to partake of the salvation which he 
offers to our rage. With regard to 
the character of the Redeemer, Mr. 
D. seems to adopt the Arian creed. 
He speaks of him as the first born of 
every creature; as the exalted and 
holy Agent by whom Jehovah cre- 
ated the universe. As to the pre- 
sent condition of man, it isacknow- 
ledged to be a state of sin and suf- 
fering. In solving some of the 
phenomena of human misery, es- 
pecially in infancy, Mr. D. appears 
to favour the idea of a /re-exisient 
state. ‘This he supposes is rather 
countenanced than opposed by re- 
velation; and he asks, * Is there 
any other supposition which offers 
a more rational account of the cause 
of our present suffering, considered 
as a part of moral discipline?” 

Our author’s plan did not admit 
of his treating these various subjects 
in any other than a cursory man- 
ner. We do not perceive that he 
has advanced any thing which can 
be pronounced new; nor shall we 
undertake to decide how far his 
ideas and positions on the subjects 
which he discusses are true or false ; 
but he writes like a serious, well- 
infogmed, and sensible man. He 
affects no parade of language or of 
learning, but expresses himself with 
that unaffected simplicity which 
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corresponds well enoveh with the 
professed design of his work, 

The following paragtaphs, from 
the third letter, will enable the 
reader to judge of Mr. D.’s style 
and reasoning : 


* The truth and authenticity of the 
Old Teitament has evidences, fuch as 
appear amply fufficient to fatisly the 
moft fcrupulous inquirer. 

* The law was given from mount Si- 
nai, in the fight and hearing of the whole 
people of Ifrael, without exception. They 
had been all witnefles of the mighty 
works whereby God had brought them 
out of Egypt. They had all feen the fea 
divided, and every one had pafied through 
the fea on dry ground, while the waters 
ftood up as a wall on each fide. They 
had witneffed the deftruction of the 
Egyptians, by the fea returning to his 
channel. ‘They had been. conducted in 
the day by a pillar of cloud, and by night 
the fplendour of a pillar of fire had di- 
rected their movements: and now, when 
the whole nation was aflembled, in ex. 
pectation of a public difplay of the Di- 
vine prefence, they faw the awful mani- 
feftation; and all the individuals in the 
whole nation were made to hear the 
words of God, proclainiing in the mof 
unequivocal language, his exiftence, the 
relation in which he ftood to them, and 
that glorious law which they ought to 
keep. 

“ Here was no ambiguity, the words 
were explicit, and not only all heard, 
but every individual underftood them; 
and that all difpute of what the law was, 
might be precluded, it was written by 
God himfelf on two tables of ftone, and’ 
the cuftody of it publicly committed toa 
whole tribe, in the prefence of all the 
people. And that the knowledge of it 
might continue univerfal among them, 
and the practice of the precepts conftant, 
every man was commanded, not only to 
have a copy of the whole law, but to 
write it alfo on the moft public places, 
on the pofts of his houfe and on his gates, 
that it might become the fubject of in- 
quiry to their children, and that every 
man might be qualified to explain the 
reafons of the inititutions to fucceeding 
generations. 

“ Their being conducted through the 
wildernefs, and placed in the land which 
God had promifed, was fuch a proof of 
the Divine veracity as left no room for 
doubt to cuter. The declarations 0 
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God, that he would blefs them if they 
kept his laws, and would punifh them if 
they were difobedient, have been moft 
accurately accomplifhed, as is corrobo- 
rated by the hiftory of other nations: 
and their difperfion at this day, accord- 
ing to the predictions in the {fcripture, 
is fuch a living witnefs to the truth of 
thefe fcriptures, as never was exhibited 
by any other nation. So accurately in- 
decd have the predictions of the pro- 
phets been verified, that thofe who dif- 
puted the Divine authority of the fcrip- 
tures, finding’no other way to evade the 
force of their evidence, have contended, 
that the books were written after the 
events took place; but this allegation 
was rendered null, by the knowledge, 
that before feveral of thefe events took 
place, the facred books were tranflated 
into Greek, and copies multiplied in 
many parts of the world. 

“ That aman, or a few men, may be 
themfelves deceived, or that they may 
impofe upon others, may be true; but in 
this cafe a whole nation are the wit- 
neffes, and in cafes where the teftimony 
confeffedly militates againft their own 
characters; and their very exiftence in 
their prefent ftate confirms it, and the 
whole exhibits fuch a weight of evi- 
dence, as feems to fet at defiance even 
incredulity itfelf. 

“ So very careful were the Jews of 
their facred books, that it is faid they 
counted not only the books and divifions, 
but even the letters themfelves, and 
carefully noted down not only their re- 
lative pofitions, but even their numeri- 
cal order in the fhorter divifions, that 
they might guard againit the {malleft al- 
teration. 

“ This, it will be faid, was a fupertti- 
tious veneration for the letter of their fa- 
cred books, while they neglected the 
fpirit of them.—Be it fo.—It has, how- 
ever, proved one of the means which 
have brought down the Hebrew Text of 
the Old Teftament to our times, in fuch 
purity, that in the collation of many 
hundreds of the moft ancient MS copies 
which could be found, there is not ob- 
ferved a variation which alters the fig- 
nification of a law, a prophecy, or a doc- 
trine; and when compared with the 
Septuagint tranflation, which was made 
above two thoufand years ago, that is, 
before the coming of Chrift, there is a 
wonderful harmony and coincidence be- 
tween them. So that we may fafely re- 
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ly on the integrity of the parts, as welf 
as upon the evidence of the whele.” 


In the seventh and last letter 
Mr. D. makes the following re- 
marks on the present state of man; 


“ The dignity and depravity of human 
nature are themes which have been 
largely difcanted on, and, doubtlefs, hu- 
man nature exhibits evident figns of 
both. Various conjectures and reafon- 
ings have been attempted to account for 
thefe appearances, by tracing them to 
their fource. 

“ Revelation affures us, that God cree 
ated all things by Jefus Chrift; and there 
feems good reafon to conclude, that 
when his works came from his hand 
they-muft have been very good, and, of 
courfe, that fuch muft have been the 
ftate of man when he came from the 
hands of his Creator. How he came to 
be as he now is, has been long a fubje& 
of difpute, and not yet fettled. It has 
been fuppofed, that every individual of 
mankind exifted in a former ftate as mo- 
ral agents, enjoying happinefs, and ca- 
pable, by their continued obedience to 
the law of their God, of continuing in 
felicity. ‘That by the abufe of their 
freedom they fell, though not all in 
equal degrees: that God was pleafed to 
connect them with groffer materials to 
prevent their deftruction, and, placing 
them in Adam, to render them capable 
fubjeéts of a courfe of moral and phyli- 
cal difcipline, for their recovery to a 
ftate of moral holinefs and confequent 
happinefs; a fyftem which he is carrying 
on under all the varieties of difpenfa- 
tions which his wifdom fees proper, to 
induce them to attach themielves to 
obedience and holinefs, as the objects of 
their deliberate choice, the rational re- 
fult of their own experience and con- 
viction, and the only way to the highcit 
felicity of which their natures are capa- 
ble. This fuppofition does not appear 


‘to be any way inconfiftent cither with 


fcripture, or what we obferve among 
mankind. When man was placed in 
Eden, it feems pretty obvious that he 
was in a fituation which needed re- 
ftraint, and he was put under one, and 
threatened with death as the confequence 
of difobedience. His Maker faid, it was 
not good for man to be alone; he need 
ed a help, and God made an help meet 
forhim. Thefe hints may intimate, that 
man was now placed in a fituation where 
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his propenfity to evil was reflrained, and 
death might not be feceflary; but when 
he difobeyed he broke through the re- 
ftraint, and a change in the mode of 
difcipline became neceflary: the evil 
fropenfities formerly ;reftrained were 
now loofe, and it became proper that he 
fhould: be fubje&ted to death. The fitua- 
tion to which Adam had now reduced 
himfelf, became alfo the fate of his pol- 
terity: their propenfities were not under 
the reftraint of his former ftate, and it 
became equally proper that they fhould 
be fubjected to the fame difcipline under 
which he was now placed. 


“It was now that their various dif- 
pofitions began to appear, and they ftill 
appear in fuch diverfity of mildnefs and 
ferocity, of candour and duplicity, of 
docility and obftinacy, of intelligence 
and ftupidity, as has afforded ample 
room for inquiry and difcuflion, which 
feem as far from fettling the point as at 
the beginning; therefore there does not 
uppear any impropriety in affuming a 
fuppofition, which feems at leaft as like- 
ly to account for thefe appearances as 
any gther. 

“ Admitting then, that men, in their 
former ftate, had fallen, but not all to 
the fame extent, we may conceive thefe 
various difpofitions or propenfities to re- 
fult from the different degrees of malig- 
nity which they had acquired in their 
deviation from their original rectitude; 
and now that their propenfities are 
broke loofe from the reftraint under 
which man was placed in Eden, they 
fhow themfelves in the various appear- 
ances which human nature now exhibits. 
—It will not be a fufficient anfwer, to 
fay that thefe are the fruits of imitation; 
for it is yet to be fhown what were the 
original patterns for this imitation: nor 
can we fay that God placed a pure fpi- 
rit in a contaminated body, which 
fhould pollute it with moral defilement; 
for thus we fhould fuppofe men morally 
wicked without any perfonal agency of 
their own. 

“ Another circumftance offers itfelf to 
our attention. It will be admitted that 
fuffering is the effe& of fin: but we 
know that infants are fubject to various 
kinds and degrees of fuffering, and even 
to death, while they are yet in a ftate 
which appears incapable of tranfgreffion. 
Is there any other fuppofition which 
offers a more rational account of the 
eaufe of that fuffering, confidered as a 
part of moral difciplinc? 





« But it will be faid, that infants aye 
incapable of difcerning the relation bes 
tween the caufe and the effe&t, ang 
therefore are not proper fubjects of mo. 
ral difcipline. The firft is true, but it 
is a difficulty which prefles, at leatt, as 
much on any other fuppofition, and 
therefore does not peculiarly invalidate 
what has been fuppofed above. As to 
the latter, we cannot pronounce, with 
certainty, that they may not, even in 
that ftate, be fubjects of moral difci- 
pline.” 


- 


Art. XXIII. 


Two Discourses on the Grounds of the 
Christian’s Hope; containing a 
brief account of the Work of God's 
Holy Spirit, in a remarkable re- 
vival of Religion in West-Hart- 
Jord, inthe Year 1799. Delivered 
on the first Sabbath of the Year 
1800. By Nathan Perkins, 4. M. 
Pastor of the said Church. 8w. 
ff-62. Hartford. Hudson and 
Goodwin. 1800. 


T seems that, for more than a 
year past, there has been an 
unusual attention to religion among 
the inhabitants of Hartford and the 
adjacent towns of Conneéticut. 
The number of converts appears 
to have been considerable, and their 
subsequent deportment such as 
evinced their sincerity. Among 
the distinguished charaéters who 
have given this revival of religion 
their countenance and support, 1s 
the reverend author of these dis- 
courses, 

The passage of scripture which 
Mr. P. chose as the subjeét of dis- 
course, is taken from 1 Peter iii. 15. 
But sandify the Lord God in your 
hearis, and be ready always to give 
an answer to every man that asketh 
you a reason of the hope that ts in yous 
with meckness and fear. From this 
passage, Mr. P. as he was naturally 
led, undertakes to explain the duty 
pressed on christians by the inspired 
writer, and then to apply the sub- 
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ject to the season and the circum- 
stances of hiscongregation. Inex- 
plaining the first part of the duty 
inculcated in the text, viz. sanc7ify- 
ing the Lord God in our hearts, he 
supposes it implies, that we ac- 
knowledge and have a realizing 
sense of the divine being and attri- 
butes; that we make him the ob- 
ject of our constant reverence and 
fear; that we maintain a devotional 
frame of mind toward him at all 
times; and that we actually choose 
him as our portion and hope. In 
illustrating the second part of the 
duty urged upon the disciples of 
Christ in the text, viz. being ready 
to give to every man that asketh, a vea- 
son of the hope that is iz them, he shows, 
at some length, the circumstances 
in which it is the duty of christians 
io answer such inquiries with meek- 
ness and fear; the importance of 
being able to do it on clear and 
good grounds; and the many and 
great advantages resulting from stich 
iree communication with their 
brethren. 

Mr. P. then proceeds to call the 
attention of his hearers to the vari- 
ous accounts of revivals of religion 
which are recorded in scripture; 
and shows that there is a striking 
coincidence between them and the 
genuine revivals which have taken 
place in modern days. He givesa 
brief account of the remarkable at- 
tention to religion in Samaria, un- 
der the preaching of Philip; at 
Antioch, by means of various chris- 
tian instructors; at Zhessalonica, 
under the ministry of Paul; at Berea, 
at Corinth, and at Ephesus; and ex- 
hibits the remarkable similarity be- 
tween the effects and characteristics 
of practical piety in those days and 
the present. 

After these preliminary discus- 
sions, Mr. P. goes on to the execu- 
tion of his main design, which was 
to give some account of * the work 
of divine grace,” which had taken 
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place in his congregation the pre- 
ceding year. This is done at con- 
siderable length, and in a_perspi- 
cuous and systematic manner; in 
a manner which, if it do not com- 
mand an entire coincidence of 
opinion in every reader, must com- 
maud the respect of every serious 
christian. We could wish his 
sketch had been a little more Aisto- 
rical than it is. 

Mr. P. evidently adopts that sys- 
tem of religious opinion usually 
denominated Calvinism. The total 
depravity of human nature; the 
divinity and atonement of Christ; 
the necessity of regeneration; and 
the reality and necessity of the ope- 
rations of the Holy Spirit on the 
heart, are doétrines which he con- 
siders as lying at the foundation of 
all christian exercises, hopes, and 
obedience. 

Mr. P.’s style is serious, dignified, 
and impressive. It is not always 
correct; but is sufficiently so to 
please a candid reader. His reason- 
ing is generally lucid, and his illus- 
trations apposite. He often re- 
minds us of the writings of the pu- 
ritan divines of the last age; for, 
although his language is much more 
polished and modern in its cast than 
theirs, yet he resembles them not 
a little in his adherence to many 
modes of speaking on the subjeét 
of practical religion, of which they 
were very fond, and in his frequent 
recurrence to scripture quotation. 
These features, however, form no 
ground of objection against Mr. 
P.’s composition withus. Weare 
fond of seeing ministers of the gos- 
pel conversant with their 42d/e, and 
familiar with its language. 

We have only to add, that we 
presume these discourses will be 
read with pleasure by serious chris- 
tians. Though they will not be 
viewed by any as models of pulpit 
eloquence, they will be considered 


as calculated to do good, and as af. 
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fording very honourable testimony 
of the piety and talents of the wos- 
thy divine who has given them to 


the public, 
Sa 


Arr. XXIV. 


Serions Considerations on the Elefion 
of a President . addressed 10 the 
Citizens of the United States. Svo. 
fj: 36. New- York. J. Furman. 
i800. 


T is the design of the author of 

this performance, to state his 
reasons why Mr. Jerrerson ought 
not to be President of the United 
States. These reasons are wholly 
of a religious nature. The writer 
has, with great sincerity and can- 
dour, acknowledged the respect 
which is due to the intelle¢tual and 
moral character of Mr. Je -fferson, 
while he urges against him, with 
great zeal, the weighty charge of 
infidelity and irreligion. 


“ To the declarations of difintcrefed- 
nefs and fincerity already made, | think 
it proper to add, that I have no perfonal 
refentment whatever againft Mr. Jeffer- 
fon, and that it is with pain I oppofe 
him; that I never was in his company, 
and would hardly know him; that I 
honour him as holding a high office in 
government; that I admire his talents, 
and feel grateful for the fervices which 
he has been inftrumental in rendering to 
his country; and that my objection to 
his being promoted to the Prefidency is 
founded fingly upon his difbelief of the 
Holy Scriptures;:or, in other words, his 
rejection of the Chriftian Religion, and 
open profeflion of Deifm.” 


From the last words of the pre- 
ceding paragraph, we expeRed to 
have found some explicit and pub- 
Jic declaration of deism by Mr. Jet- 
ferson; but no unequivocal and 
open avowal of his infidelity is 
stated by our author. It is consi- 
dered matter of fair deduction, and 
the evidence by which this accusa- 
tion is to be supported, is drawa 
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from the writings and conversatiory 
of the accused. In the * Notes 
on the State of Virgimia,” in re- 
marking on the appearance of shells 
and other marine productions on 
the tops of mountains, Mr. J. re- 
jeéts the belief of an universal de- 
inge as the cause of this phenome- 
non; and passes by, unnoticed, the 
account given in sacred history of 
that event. 

On the question whence the first 
inhabitants of America originated, 
Mr. Jefferson is of opinion that 
there are a variety of languages in 
America radically different, and “a 
greater number of those radical 
changes of language having taken 
place among the red men of Ame- 
rica, proves them of greater anti- 
quity than those of Asia.” From 
certain physical distinctions sup- 
posed to exist between the blacks 
and whites, Mr. Jefferson is led to 
suspect, or believe, that they were 
originally distinét races of men, 
and that mankind could not have 
all descended from a single pair. 
These two opinions, founded on a 
total disregard of the scriptural ac- 
count of the deluge, and of the cre- 
ation of man, furnish to the au- 
thor of these * considerations,’ 
satisfactory evidence of the disbelicf 
of Mr. Jefferson in the scriptures 
as of divine revelation. This in- 
ference 1s further supported by the 
little importance attached by Mr. 
Jefferson to the bible, as a book of 
instruction for children. 

The following anecdote, our au- 
thor believes, puts the de7sm of Mr. 
Jefferson beyond a duubt. 

“ After what has been produced, who 
can refufe his belief of what I fhall now 
relate? When the late Rev. Dr. John B 
Smith refided in Virginia, the famous 
Mazze1 happened ene night to be his 
guelt. Dr. Smith having, as ufual, al- 
fembled his family for their evening de- 
votions, the circumftance occafioned fome 
difcourfe on religion, in which the Italian 
made no fecret of his infidel principles. 
In the courfe of converfation he remar- 
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ed to Dr. Smith, ‘ Why, your great 
philofopher and ftateiman, Mr. Jetfer- 
fon, is rather farther gone in infidelity 
than lam,’ and related, in confirmation, 
the following anecdote; that as he was 
ence iding with Mr. Jefferfon, he ex- 
preffid his ‘ furprife that the people of 
this country take no better care of their 
yublic buildings.” ‘ What buildings?’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Jefferfon. ‘ Is not that a 
church?’ replicd he, pointing to a de- 
cayed edifice. * Yes, anfwered Mr. Jef- 
ferfon. * Lam aftonifhed, faid the other, 
‘that they permit it to be in fo ruinous 
a condition.” ¢ Zt is good enough, rejom- 
ed Mr Jefferfon, ‘ for bim that was born 
Such a contemptuous 
fling at ‘the bleffed Jcius, could iffue 
from the lips of no other than a deadly 
foe to his name and his caufe.”* 


> 
ja a MAKE er. / / 


From a passage 1 the * Notes 
on the State of Virginia,’’+ and 
from a sentiment expressed by Mr. 
Jefferson in conversation, “that 
he wished to see a government in 
which no religious opinions were 
held, and where the security for 
property and social order rested en- 
tirely on the terce of laws,” our 
author is led to ask whether it is 
not natural to suspect him of athe- 
ism? We are somewhat at a loss to 
know how this is to be reconciled 
with the open profession of ders 
before charged against him. But 
the author does not press so harsh 
a conclusion. His mode of rea- 
soning may be seen in the follow- 
Ing passage: 

Putting the moft favourable con- 
ftru@ion upon the words in the Notes, 
they are extremely reprehenfible. Does 
not the belief influence the practice? 
Fiow then can it be a matter of indiffer- 
ence what a man believes? ‘lhe doc- 
trine that a man’s life may be good, let 
his faith be what it may, is contradicto- 
ry to reafon and the experience of man- 
kind. I[t is true, that a mere opinion 


of my neighbour will do me no injury. 
Government cannot regulate or puntfh it. 
The right of private opinion is inaliena- 
re But let my neighbour once per- 

tade himfelf that there is no God, and 
he will foon pick my pocket, and break 
not only my /eg , but my ack. Ui there 
be no God, t!} 1e re is no law; no future 
account; government then is the ordi- 
nauce of man only, and we cannot be 
fubjet for confeience fake. No colours 
can paint the horrid effects of fuch a 
principle, and the deluge of miferies 
with which it would overwhelin the hu- 
man race 

s a ftronely foover Mr. Jefferfon 
may reafon againit the punifhme nt by 
law of erroneous opinions, even of athe- 
ifm, they are not the lefs fri ghtful and 
dangerous in their confequences. He 
admits the propriety of rejecting the tef- 
timony of an atheift in a court of jul- 


Juft fuch a ftigma the’ United States 
ought to fix upon himfeif. ‘hough nei- 
ther the cor s(t tution, nor any law for- 
bids his election, yet the pub lic opinion 
ought to difqualify him. On account of 
his difbelief of the Holy Scriptures, and 
his attempts to difcredit them, he ought 
to be rejected from the Preiidency. No 
profeifed deift, be his talents and acquire 
ments what they may, ought to be pro- 
moted to this place by the fuffrages of a 
Chriftian nation. ‘The greater his talents 
and the more extenfive his acquirements, 
the greater will be his power, and the 
more exteniive his influence in poifoning 
mankind.” 


Having shown what are the re- 
ligious opinions of Mr. Jefferson, 
the author proceeds to point out the 
effets which his eleétion would 
probably produce. He thinks it 
would give us an unfavourable cha- 
raéter with foreign nations.” But 
he reje¢ts, with disdain, the idea of 
suttering our pasicicas conduét to 
be influenced by the desire to court 
the favour of any nation. * How 


“* This ftory I had from Dr. Smith more than once, and he told it te, I know 


not how many. 
Smith, and we agreed in the relation. 


I applied to one gentleman, who I knew had heard it ri om Dr. 


‘There is no pollibility of contradicting it, 


except by the improbable fuppofition that Mazzei told a downright falfehood. Dr. 


Smith was o 


one of the moft faithful, zealot us, a 


and fuceefsful minifte ers in all this coun- 


try. His memory will lon ix be precious to thole who knew hin.” 


t Page 169, Philade Iphia edition, 1788, 
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desirable soever a reputation with 
them may be, unless it is founded 
on a regard to God and our coun- 
try, it cannot be solid and lasting.” 
A second and more important con- 
sideration, in the view of the writer, 
is the effects likely to be produced 
on our own citizens, from the in- 
fluence of example of the first ma- 
gistrate possessed of the opinions 
supposed to be entertained by Mr. 
Jetterson. Though “ no attempts 
should be made to unsettle religious 
belief,” yet, from the natural dis- 
position of human nature, and the 
pervading influence of the princi- 
ples and manners of the higher 
classes of society, it is thought, that 
one in the elevated station of Presi- 
dent, must shed the rays of his in- 
fluence on those around him. 

The third and last consideration, 
is the fear of incurring the displea- 
sure of God in the eleétion of one 
who is “ an enemy to the religion 
of Christ.” 

The author here enters into an 
earnest and eloquent expostulation 
with those whom he supposes to be 
liable to have their judgments and 
consciences warped by political 
views. As this part is too long for 
quotation, and would suffer by an 
abridgement, we refer our readers 
to the pamphlet itself. 

The charge here made is of a 
personal and \ very serious kind. We 
have endeavoured to state, impar- 
tially, the proof and arguments here 
adduced i in its support. The accu- 
sation and evidence have been long 
before the public, and they are now 
called upon for their decision. An 
appeal is made to the religious con- 
science of every elector, and to each 
it belongs to say whether he will 
listen toitor not. In the decisions 
of that forum, our interference 
would be improper and_ useless. 
Whether the election of Mr. Jef- 
ferson to the presidential chair will 
be conclusive evidence of the public 

opinion as to his religion, is, con- 


sidering the complexity and incon- 
sistency of human actions, very 
problematical. 

Our author delivers his senti- 
ments with a great appearance of 
honesty and zeal, a zeal which 
never leads him into intemperance 
or abuse. Whatever difference of 
opinion may exist as to the truth of 
his deduétions, all will unite in 
their approbation of the general 
spirit of moderation and candour 
he has manifested, and of the purity 
of those motives by which he pro- 
fesses to be aétuated. 

The style of this performance is 
forcible and clear, and the warmth 
and earnestness of the writer is such 
as must command the attention of 
the reader. 

| 


Art. XXV. 


On the Evils of a weak Government: 
a Sermon, preached on the Genera! 
Ele&tion, at Hartford, in Connec- 
ticut, May 8, 1800. By John 
Smalley, 4. M. Pastor of a Church 
in Berlin. 8vo. pp. 51. Hartford. 


Hudson and Goodwin. 1800. 


N a plain and familiar mode of 
arguinent, Mr. Smalley under- 
takes to prove, “ that to be under a 
weak government, is one of the greatest 
calamities ever sent ufion a jpeohle.” 

Previous to the illustration of 
this doétrine, the author points out 
some of the most common causes 
of the evil, and detects three sources 
of governmental inefficiency. In 
the first place, he says, * the fault 
may bein the constitution ;” second- 
ly, **it may be the fault of those 
entrusted with its administration;” 
and, thirdly, ‘* the fault of the peo- 
ple themselves.” 

The author then draws a picture 
of the disorders and calamities inci- 
dent toa nation whose government 
is not invested with energy. 1a 
viewing this picture, however, 1¢ 
might be remarked, that some of 
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the colours used by Mr. S. are bor- 
rowed from a state of anarchy, 
where there exists no constitutional 
authority, but where the multitude 
are left entirely to themselves, with- 
out the restraint of law, or the fear 
of punishment from any superior 
power. Ifa feeble system oi go- 
vernment, and no government at 
all, are convertible terms, the repre- 
sentation of Mr. S, may then be 
correct ; but if there be a material 
difference between them, and if it 
can beadmitted that tranquillity and 
contentment may possibly attend 
the one state, while licentiousness 
and misery are the inevitable con- 
comitants of the other, in that case 
we should deem the portrait not 
distinétively delineated. 

The author, after establishing his 
doétrine, proceeds to draw some 
useful inferences, applicable to our 
own times, and insists, in the first 
place, “that the holy scriptures 
may hence be vindicated in their 
being so much on the side of go- 
vernment, and no more favourable 
to the insurreétions of the people.” 
And, secondly, * that a ready sub- 
mission to all those burdens which 
are necessary for the support of 
good gavernment, and for national 
defence, is the wisdom as well as 
duty of the people.” 

To those who are prone to grum- 
ble at the public expenditures, and 
who contribute to the maintenance 
of government with tardy and re- 
luétant hands, Mr. S. offers some 
very seasonable considerations.— 
From the observations which he 
makes on the peculiar advantages 
of a republican form of govern- 
ment, it is evident that he is neither 
a monarchist nor an aristocrat, nei- 
ther a preacher of unconditional 
submission to self-created power, 
nor an advocate for a legislative es- 
tablishment independent of the 
elective interference of the people. 
He is of opinion, however, that not- 
withstanding our political advan- 
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tages, our prospects, after all, are 
not very fair or promising. He 
apprehends that the stability of our 
union will be subjeét to the assaults 
of popular licentiousness; and that 
the intrigues of the revolutionary 
spirit will be striving to undermine 
the strength of government; * and 
yet,” says the author, * how any 
man, on the least sober reflection, 
should be willing that our citizens 
should be under less restraint than 
they now are, appears almost in- 
conceivable.” We are then pre- 
sented witha picture of Connecticut 
freedom, which, for the sake of 
republicanism, we are disposed to 
believe, is a little larger than the 
life—in some of its members at 
least. 


“ In this State, though not near fo free 
as fome, great liberties are enjoyed. We 
have liberty to do every thing that we 
ought, and a great many things that we 
ought not. In matters of religion, our 
liberties are almoft unbounded. We may 
fell, buy, and read, what dcoés we pleafe: 
the beft, or the moft athciftical and blai- 
phemous. We may wortfhip what god 
we choofe: a juft God, or one who has 
no juftice for men to fear. Every crea- 
ture has equal liberty to preach the gof- 
pel, and to preach what gofpel he thinks 
proper. Thofe who perfuade men by 
the terrors of the Lord, to ttand in awe, 
and not fin; and thofe who embolden 
men in all manner of iniquity, by aflu- 
rances of no wrath to come, have equal 
encouragement. Any pcople may make 
the firmeft legal contract for the fupport 
of what minifter they will; and any 
number, or all of them, may break it 
when they will. In civil matters, our 
liberty is a little more circumfcribed; 
yet, in thefe, we have a good deal of el- 
bow-room to do wrong, as wellas right. 
We may honour all men, or defame the 
moft dignified and worthy cHaracters. 
We may fpeak the truth, or aflert and 
propagate falfehoods. Men may fulfil 
their promifes, or not fulfil them; pay 
their debts, or never pay them, without 
any reftraint, or much danger of com- 
pulfion. All thefe liberties, and a thou- 
fand others, if not explicitly by law al- 
lowed, are taken, very freely by many, 
in their worft latitude; and taken with 
impunity, in a multitude of inflances.” 
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Mr. S. then proceeds to give 
some good advice to Legislatures 
and Judges, with respect to the 
prevention of individual injustice 
and priva oppression, and takes 
eccasion Oo enliven his page with 
some fig uralive Wit, which he adroit- 
ly disc iarges at the bulwarks of jue 
dicature. 

“ If our judges of courts would keep 
us from oppreiling, or being oppreffed, 
they thould caule ‘judgment to run down 
as waters, and rightcouinels as a mighty 
ftream.’ They fhovld fce that the old 
complaint in Maiah,* * Judgment is turn- 
ed away backward, and juttice itandeth 
afar off; truth is fall n in the ftreet, and 
equity cannot enter,’ be not applicable 
to ourfelves. They fhould fee, af pofli- 
ble, that their judgme nt feats be not en- 
vironed with fo high piles of voluminous 
fortifications, and fuch numerous garri- 
fons, armed at all points, and able to 
defend any thing, that right can hardly 
be obtaiged, in the plaineft caufe, with- 
out a fiege, as long, and as coltly, asthe 
lege of Troy. e 

If we may carry on the allusion, 
and if a little punning may be al- 
lowed us (grave gentlemen as we 
are), we would take the liberty to 
advise Mr. S. to beware how he 
shoots his sarcasms at the formida- 
ble legions which guard the high 
and labyrinthean walis of justice; 
tor the punétilious serjeants of the 
coif may perhaps take a liking to 
his person, and dispatch Corporal 
Sezzin to explain to him the nature 
of their attachment. 

The author concludes by exhort- 
ing ministers of the gospel to exert 
themselves in instructing the people, 
and in teaching them “ to obey 
those who have rule over them, and 
to be cautious how they speak evil 
of dignities.” 

a he character of this Sermon, in 
a literary point of view, does not 
excite adiniration. T! he language, 
however, although not remarkably 
eres ant, is yet suftic iently corre ét 
and perspicuous. The style is po- 
pular; and we therefore presume 


that it was calculated for genera 
reading. Good citizens, anxious 


for the sup port of ar n ene rgetic 0s 


vernment, wiil readily wish for the 


prevatence Of the de a "mnes incul. 

cated in this Sermon, and will no 
. . r = ta. 2 ,* 

doubt 4 sje the mode in which 


Mr. S. nas ma iaged the subjcét, 


ie — 


Ar ae xX VJ. 
Ealogium, delivered to a large Coy. 


course of respeStable Citizens, aj 
the State-House, in the Town of 
Dover, on the 20d February, 1800, 
in Commemoration of the Death of 
General George Washington, 
By John Vining, Esg. Publis) h. 
ed at the request of the Committe 
of Arrangement, appointed to su. 
fe! intend the Ceremony, and tale 
Order on the solemn Occasion. vo. 
ff. 22. Philadelphia. Ormc«od, 
1800. 


VU ITHOUT hesitation, we 

venture to pronounce this 
a flimsy performance, where the 
flights of imagination are not mort 
frequent than ‘the wanderings of ex: 
travagance, and where the unds 
standing is often offended, without 
the consolation of being entertzin- 
ed by the corre& and finely 
wroug rot pictures of fancy y ° 

The reader will, perhaps, find 

it difficult to determine, w hethei 
this eulogiuim be thei impromptu ol 
a rapid coi mpositor, or the espe ng 
of slow and indefatigable industry 
for there are some passages so i. 
titute of elegance and acc uracy, that 
we are inclined to impute them to 
the hurry of performance; and 
others so “sift and artificial, as evi- 
dently to bespeak the exercise oi 
much labour. The author, how- 
ever, appears to have written with 
a det om nination to be brilliant with- 


out the expense of welg ut atest 


als; for, in the s ruéture of the or 
* Chap. lix. 14, 
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ion, he has been more studious to 
display tinse el ornament, and figura- 
tive conceit, than to lay a solid ba- 
sis of just sentiment, and elegant 
conception. 

Of all tie figures of speech, the 
ing opopoia seems to be the favour- 

te of Mr. Vining, and he employs 
it in several instances, with more 
boldness than ingenuity. Eternity 
5 personihed, and represented as 


standing on the shore re ady to seize 


on a sailing trophy; and the rivers 
of our country are converted into 
the feminine gender, and endowed 
with speech. 

In poetry, great latitude is allow- 
ed to this fix gure, butin prose com- 
position it must be used with more 
restriction, or it will freque nly 
lead the author to the brink of ri- 
dicule. We think Mr. V. has plac- 
ed uimselt in an hazardous situa- 
tion when he exclaims: 

“ Yes! the Delaware can tell how he 

Jefied her dangers, how he paffed her 
mary catarads! How he boldly led his 
handful of troops to conqueft and to 
fame. The Raritan, ¢/at arrefted the 


flying enemy and checked his rctreat, 


iwells with pride when fhe relates how 
a gallant veteran army retired before 
him. 

-—— But fhall the iron bound Hud- 
fon be filent? She who beheld an infant 
army, like Herculesin his cradle, attack- 
ing ‘every foe, and defeated by none. 
Yes, on her hardy margin, in letters never 
to be erafed, is a Wafhington’s glory, 
and his nation’s courage, forever record- 
ed.” 

The Chesapeake, how ever, al- 
though like the Hudson it cannot 
write letters on its * hardy margin, 
can vet, like the illiterate Norn nans 
of old, signify its as ssent by apply- 
ing the seal, thus: * The majestic 
Che soi fe immortalized 
his valour.’’ 

We are somewhat surprised at 
Mr. V.’s ae rility in quoting, on so 
grave a subjeét, the followi ing line. 


“None but himfelf was his parallel.” 


* This,” says Martiaus Scrib- 
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lerus, * is profundity itself, unless 
it may seem borrowed from the 
thought yee master of a show in 
Smithfield, who wrote in large let- 
ters over the pidere of his ele phant, 

Lihis is the greatest elephant in 
the world except himself.” 

The following idea is too mon- 
strous and gigantic for the grasp of 
our comprehension. 

“ Great and sublime, Fate itself 

could not subdue him.’’ 

Mr. V. concludes metaphorical- 
ly, thus: 

“ Wonderful man! Immortal hero! 
thou art gone, but the wide-{preading 
mantle of fympathy and forrow, wet 
with the tears of patriotifm and virtue, 
fill remains, and fo long as patriotifm 
and virtue hold a place on earth, thy 
laurels will never fade—thy name will 
never—-never be forgotten.” 


ae 


Art. XXVILI. 


A Py" ha O) ation ufion the Death 
of General George Washington. 
P refared at the request of the 
Masonic Lodge No. i4, of Wil- 
mington, State of Delaware, and 
delivered on St. Fohn the Evan- 
gelist’s ay , being the27th of De- 
cember, anno lucis $799, and now 
published at the particu tlar desire 
of the Lodge. By Gunning Bed- 
ford, 4. M. 4to. Af. 18. Wil 
mington. Wilson. 1800. 


LTHOUGH neither origi- 

nality of conception, or beau- 
ty of stvle characterize this oration, 
yet it is in no respect below the le- 
vel of mediocrity. That every 
gentleman who is called upon to 
pronounce a_ funeral eulogium 
should. possess the abilities of a 
Grecian or Roman orator, and dis- 
play all the c: peveseg powers of 
eloguence, would be an unreason- 
able expectation. An audience 
may surely be satisfied when th ey 
hear just sentiments conveyed in 
correct language; and may, witha 
propriety, bestow applause on the 
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speaker, although their minds may 
not have been overwhelined with a 
torrent of the sublime and pathetic, 
or their imaginations regaled with 
he rich flowers of refined oratory. 

Criticism, however, is more fas- 
tidious in her requisitions; and those 
orators who challenge her regard, by 
publishing their speeches, must 
present her with something more 
than plain sentiment and accurate 
composition, or they must not ex- 
pect to receive those plaudits that 
are in store only for the genius of 
sublime and nervous eloquence. 

So many orations on the death of 
Washington have already passed in 
review before the public, that we 
feel little disposed to analyze the 
present one, or to arrest the atten- 
tion of our readers on a subjeét 
which, from its frequency of dis- 
cussion in this particular mode, has 
naturally become less interesting to 
the warmest admirers of that great 
and excellent character. To show, 
however, that Mr. Bedford is by no 
means a cold and inanimate speaker, 
we cite the following passage, which 
breathes the fervour of piety, and 
the ardour of enthusiasm. 

“ ‘To the character of hero and patri- 
ot, this good man added that of chrif- 
tian. All his public communications 
breathe a pure fpirit of piety, a refigna- 
tion to the will of heaven, and a firm re- 
liance upon the providence of God. In 
thofe atchievements which redounded 
moft to his reputation, we hear him ex- 
claiming with king David, “ Not unto 
us, not unto us, O Lord, but to thy 
name be the honour and praife.” Al- 
though the greateft man upon earth, he 
difdained not to humble himfelf before 
his God, and to truft in the mercies of 
Chrift. He regularly attended in the 
temples of the Moft High, and joined 
with his fellow mortals, in paying ado- 
ration to the Supreme Governor of the 
Univerfe, and in fupplicating bleffings 
for his country, and pardon and for- 
givenefs for himfelf.—For thyfelf, chrif- 
tian, hero, and patriot! thy prayers have 
been heard. Thy bleffed {pirit hath 
afcended from this terreftrial orb, to 
waingle with congenial fpirits above! 


hot of heaven!—Oh! that 
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there thou wilt drink of thofe rivers o? 
joy and gladnefs, that flow from th. 
right hand of the throne of God! ther. 
thou wilt be welcomed by the whole 
we had 
angels’ wings, that we might follow 
him, and witnels his joyful reception ip. 
to thofe bleft abodes!—Bechold the gate; 
of heaven are thrown wide open! Se¢ 
the band of heroes, and martyrs in their 
country’s caufe, rufhing out to meet their 
chief, and welcoming him to immortal 
glory! See the venerable train of patri. 
ots, fages, and ftatefmen, advancing to 
bid him hail, to manfions of eterpaj 
peace and reft! Angels and archangels, 
and ten thoufand times ten thoufand 
glorified fpirits, tune their harps at his 
approach, and the great vault of heaven 
refounds with one univerfal fong of 
‘ Hofanna to the Higheft! *‘ Come, 
come thou bleffed of our Father, ip. 
herit the kingdom prepared for yoy 
from the foundation of the world!’ 

“Oh! that we may all ‘ die the death 
of the righteous, and may our latter end 
be like his!” 

Like many other orators on the 
same occasion, Mr. B. has drawn: 
picture of hyperbolical grief, which 
every one to whom it Is exhibited 
knows to have no resemblance in 
the scenes of reality. The style v 
exaggeration is agreeable to the wild 
extravagance of the poet, but can 
scarcely become the chaste and so- 
ber eulogist, who, at the tomb o/ 
acknowledged worth and excel- 
lence, is presumed to utter the lan- 
guage of unfeigned sorrow and un- 
bought praise. * Let fiction,” savs 
Dr. Johnson, ‘cease with life; and 
let us, at least, be serious over the 
grave.” 

ie 


Art. XXVIII. 

A Discourse on General Washington, 
delivered in the Catholic Church of 
St. Peter, in Baltimore, February 
22,1800. By the Right Reverend 
Bishop Carrol. 8x0. /A/. 24: 
Baltimore. Warner and Hanna. 
1800. 

HE Bishop of the Roman Ca- 
tholic church in the United 

States joins with his clerical bre- 
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thren of other denominations, in 
deploring the death, and doing 
honour to the character of the illus- 
trious Washington. The appear- 
ance which he makes in thts under- 
taking, is dignified and agreeable. 
His composition is plain, sensible, 
unaffected, and perspicuous. He 
takes a rapid view of the youth, the 
unfolding talents, the military at- 
chievements, the civil administra- 
tion, and the private virtues of the 
hero who is the subject of his dis- 
course, and on each bestows ap- 
propriate and merited praise. Amidst 
the many effusions of extravagance 
which have been offered to the 
public on the same subject, the 
Bishop displays a degree’ot modera- 
tion which must command the re- 
spect of every reader. Though he 
is one of those who decidedly and 
entirely. approve the whole system 
of Washington’s public conduét; 
and though he forms a high esti- 
mate of his truly great mind; yet 
he in general keeps his culogium 
within the bounds of probability 
and nature. We observe some in- 
accuracies and inelegances in the 
language; but we find much more 
to respect, and to praise, than to 
blame. 


— ae 


Art. XXIX, 
The Majesty and Mortality of cr tated 


Gods, illustrated and improved: 
a Paner al Discourse, delivered at 
Nor th- Haven, December 29, 1799, 
on the Death of General George 
Washington. By Benjamin Trum- 
bull, D. D. p shes of the Church 
i" ‘North- Haven. 8v0. ff. 31. 
New-Haven. Read and Morse. 
1800. 


FY NHE following passage, from 
the eighty- second Psalm, 

selected as the foundation of th 

sliscourse: J have said ye are Go a 


Vou. Ill. No. 3. 
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and all of you are children of the Most 
Hizh. But ye shall die like men, and 
fall like one of the princes. Dr. T. 
in discoursing from these words, 
undertakes, frst, to show the ma- 
jesty of civil rulers; or, that God 
highly exalts some men in genius, 
dignity and usefulness, above others: 
and, secondly, that, however high- 
ly they may be exalted in office, or 
in other respects above other men, 
they are equally with them subject 
to mortality and all its consequen- 
ces. After discussing these preli- 
minary heads in a judicious and 
sensible manner, he makes some 
practical inferences from the doc~ 
trine contained in the text; and 
concludes with an application of 
the subject to therlife, character, 
and death of Washington. A num- 
ber of notes are added, chiefly of 
the historical kind, designed to 
throw light on different parts of the 
discourse, forming, in the whole, 
a valuable mass of information. 
Of the character of this learned 


and venerable divine, as an author, . 


we have had several times occasion 
to speak in the course of our 
monthly criticisms. Our readers 
will remember that we have uni- 
formly considered him as display- 
ing more erudition, and instruc 
tive good sense, in his compositions, 
than liveliness or elegance. This 
is the case with respect to the pre- 
sent discourse. We see init much 
of the dignified seriousness of the 
divine, and of the information of 
the scholar; but little of the ease 
and grace of the accomplished rhe- 
torician. 


-— a 


Art. XXX. 


A Sermon, delivered before the Military 
Officers, Apollo Lodge, and a large 
and respectable number of the Citi- 
zens of Troy, (N. Y.) in consequence 
of the Death of Lieutenant General 
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George Washington. By Jonas 
Cre, A.M. Minister of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Troy. pf. 16. 
Troy. Mofht and Co. 1800. 


HIS sermon deserves to be re- 

spectiully noticed among the 
numerous produétions which have 
issued from the press on the same 
subject. The text is taken from 
ii. Samuel ii. 27. How are the 
mighty fallen, and the weapons of war 
fertshed! Aster a short and appro- 
priate introduction, Mr. C. pro- 
ceecs to consider the subject with 


rctererfrce to the venerable man 


whose death occasioned the address. 
In doing this, be represents him 
under distinét heads, as mighty—in 
his personal talents and virtues— 
in his public transactions and at- 
chievements—and in his private 
character and lite. The discourse 
ie then concluded, with several 
practical inferences. 

Mr. C, writes with considerable 
animation, The sketch which he 
gives of the character of Washing- 
ton, is brief andrapid. His admi- 
ration of that stupendous man is 
ardent and unbounded; and _ his 
mode of delineating his talents and 
Virtues, savours more of the fervour 


. of oratory, than of a disposition to 


weigh and discriminate with accu- 
racy. But while he paints, in glow- 
ing coiours, human excelience, he 
does not forget that serious and be- 
coming reference to the divine 
agency in all earthly greatness, to 
which religion demands our con- 
tinual attention. 

Though this will not be classed 
with the first rate publications on 
the same subject, it will still occu- 
py a very respectable place in the 
hist. 

— 


Art. XXXI. 


A History of the life and death, vir- 
tues aud exleits of Gen. George 


Washington:  Fazthfully taken 
Srom authentic Documents, and now, 
in a third edition, improved, re. 


, on offered to the perusal of 


11s Countrymen, as also of all others 
who wish to see Human Nature in 
its most finished form. By the Rev, 
M. L. Weems, of Lodge No. 50, 
Dumfries. 8v0. ff. 84. Philas 
delihia. Bioren. 1800. 
E should be prompted ta 
laugh at the freaks of this 
harmless oddity, if it were possible 
to be amused by the strange com- 
binations of any literary antick, 
when conneéted with the venerable 
name of Washington. It is to be 
regretted that the precious fabric 
ef his character should be touched 
by rude and disordered hands. But 
folly is ever ready with the plea 
of good intention, and wonders 
that what is well meant should be 
received with anger or disgust. 
This rev. author has the merit of 
good intention, and we see nothing 
in his performance but what mani- 
fests a sincere regard to morality 
and religion. It is a proof, how- 
ever, of the good disposition, ra- 
ther than the good taste of the fe 
Je, that he is encouraged to print 
a third edition of such strange effu- 
sions. 

Our readers would be greatly di. 
verted by the style of this writer, 
were we to indulge in quotations, 
but we shall no farther extend our 
notice of this whimsical production, 
than by assuring them, that the 
very singular ¢it/e age is followed 
by amore singular dedication, which 
is succeeded by eighty pages of as 
entertaining and edifying matter as 
can be found in the annals of fana- 
ticism and absurdity. The whole 
of this heterogeneous compound is 
concluded by an efitafsh on the 
living and the dead, the language 
of which has been taken from 
some country church yard. 
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Art. XXXII. 


Yin Eulogy on George Washington. 
Delivered Fanuary 14, 1800, be- 
fore the Inhabitants of the Town of 
Roxbury, at the request of their 
Committee, and published in com- 
tliance with their wishes. By Eii- 
phalet Porter, one of the Ministers 
of said Town. 8v0. ff. 22. Bos- 
ton. Manning and Loring. 1800. 


E may apply the author’s 

own language to his own 
performance, and say with pro- 
priety, that he has * seleéted with 
judgment, and related with impar- 
tial truth, and dignified simplicity, 
the principal incidents, transactions, 
and events of the life’? of Washing- 
ton. | 

—— ee 


Art. XXXIII. 


fn Oration, delivered to the Citizens 
of Burlington, on the 22d of Fe- 
bruary, 1800, in commemoration of 
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General George Washington. By 
William Griffith, 2sg. Lo which 
is added, a Prayer on the same oc 
casion. By Charles H. Wharton, 
D. D. and Reétor of St. Mary’s 
Church in that City. 8vo. ff. 216 
Trenton. Craft. 1800. 


R. GRIFFITH, in this ora- 

tion, has acquitted himseif 
handsomely. It contains some in- 
genious remarks, arrayed in lan 
guage by no means inelegant, 
which indicate a cultivated mind, 
and a correct taste. 

The subjoined prayer disappoint 
ed us. To inform the Deity what 
Washington had exfressly declared 
in his farewell address, appears to 
us, as do several other things in this 
short composition, as a singular 
stvle for prayer. Accustomed, as 
we have been, to think highly of 
the talents and learning of Dr. 
Wharton, we expected to find more 
of the unaffeéted simplicity of dee 
votion in an address of this kind. 








SELECTIONS. 


— 


Exirad of a Letter, dated New- 
York, Odfober, 1798, from Da- 
niel M‘Kinnen, Esg. Counsellor at 
Law, to Major » giv- 
ing an account of the Couniry South 
of Lake Ontario. 

HE country through which I 

travelled, extends west of the 
sources of the Mohawk River, alon 
the southern shore of Lake Onta- 
rio,* to the stream which conneéts 
it with Lake Erie, and forms the 
boundary of Upper Canada. Ten 
years ago it was, for the most part, 

a vast unexplored forest, affording 

sustenance to a few tribes of wan- 

dering Indians. To behold what it 
bas become in this slort interval of 





* Called Cadaraquai by the Indians, 


time, may bean objeé of some ine 
terest and curiosity ; without, there- 
fore, attempting to elevate the sub- 
jeet by fanciful description, I will 
endeavour to give you a faithful and 
accurate picture of the country 
which I have just visited, having 
previously submitted my remarks 
to the inspection of some of its most 
respe€table inhabitants. From the 
account of an intelligent traveller 
who took this journey about six 
vears ago, some idea may be formed 
of its state at that recent period of 
time.—*“* The road,” says he, “ is 
little better than an Indian path— 
we found only a few straggling huts 
from ten to twenty miles from each 
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other, affording nothing but the 
conveniency of fire and a kind of 
shelter from the snow.” Descrif- 
tion of the Genesee country,—Printed 
at Albany, 17098. 

I lett Fort Schuyler, a small town 
situated near the western extremity 
of the Mohawk River, in the be- 
ginning of Oétober, 1798. We 
proceeded over a genile rising from 
the beautiful shore of the Mohawk, 
screened on the south by an ele- 
vated range of hills, through a coun- 
try, which, for twelve miles affords 
a striking proof of what may be ef- 
fected by the industry of ten years. 
The settlement here, called New- 
Hartford, exhibits a continuation 
of handsome farms on each side of 
the western road, with neat and 
convenient dwelling houses, and 
the appearance of all those comforts 
which are the first rewards of agri- 
cultural labour. There was no- 
thing to indicate what is called a 
new country, but the standing fo- 
rest which appeared about a quarter 
or half a mile from us on each side, 
in the rear of the farms, and the 
numerous stumps and burnt trunks 
of trees which had been destroyed. 

Our course lav through a traét of 
land named the Ouerda Reservation, 
grear the centre of which lies a vil- 
lage, the present castle or chief re- 
sidence of the Oneida Indians. The 
whole of the country which I am 
about to describe was formerly the 
territory of the six Indian nations, 
called by the French writers, the 
froguois. They were the original 
lords of the major part of the State 
of New-York, and held subje& to 
them many inferior and tributary 
tribes or Communities. From the 
earliestand most authentic accounts, 
it appears that nearly two hundred 

years ago, they were in possession 
of all the present State of New- 
York lying west of the Hudson or 
North River. The Mohawks(who 
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now reside in Upper Canada), oa 
the first discovery of this country, 
were settled along the south banks 
of that interesting river, which will 
probably bear their name mueh 
longer than the existence of their 
race. The Oneidas, another band 
of the confederates, make this re- 
servation their chief residence; the 
rest, the Onondagos, Cayugas, Sene- 
cas, and Tuscaroras, inhabit various 
spots to the westward. Of the ex- 
act time when their league (deno- 
minated by the Indians the strong 
kouse) originated, we have no certain 
account. The Mohawks are ac- 
knowledged to be the eldest of the 
confederate tribes: the Senecas and 
Onondagos have the next, and, | 
believe, equal claims to seniority: 
the rest’ are properly the younger 
tribes. Their languages, though not 
precisely similar, have been consi- 
dered as dialects of one radical 
tongue. ‘These nations, from the 
part they have a¢ted in the British 
and French contentions for territo- 
ry in America, and, lastly, in the 
revolutionary war, will be entitled 
to some notice by the future histo- 
rians of this country. In general, 
the Indians inhabiting the United 
States, according to their traditions, 
have come from the West. Its 
probable, I think, that the ancestors 
of the Six Nations crossed the Mis- 
sissippi, and first inhabited some 
part of the Carolinas. *—But to re- 
suine my journey—We entered on 
the Oneida Reservation, now fort 
the most part belonging to the State 
of New-York, about an hour be- 
fore sunset. I was amusing myseli 
im the contemplation of a fine colo- 
nade of the stems of majestic trees, 
which line a road from forty to se- 
venty feet wide, when we were over- 
taken by darkness; and we had the 
fatigue of spending a great partot the 
night in the woods, labouring with 
the difficulties of our way over an 


* See Barton’s New Views of the Origin of the Tribes and Nations of America, 


publithed at Philadelphia, 1798. 








in 


h 


almost impassable clayey soil. In 
the midst of the night we passed 
through the Oneida village, and I 
deferred any examination of it till 
my return. The Oneidas have made 
some faint advances to Civilization, 
as might be expected from their 
vicinity to the European settlers. 
Their castle ‘as it is termed) is quite 
a picturesque village. It lies on the 
north side, near the foot of a high 
range of sylvan hills, and first pre- 
sents the eye of the traveller, as he 
emerges from the woods, with a few 
cultivated spots of corn, backed by 
a grove of pines and white poplars. 
Their huts, covered with bark, are 
scattered over a large green of un- 
even ground, watered by a clear ri- 
vulet, and surrounded by a slight 
wooden fence. It wears an air of 
novelty in some slight particulars, 
which, toa person who has lived 
all his life within the pale of civil- 
ized society, is extremely curious 
and interesting. I had understood 
it was their custom to prote¢t their 
dwelling places with palisadoes, in 
resemblance of the block-houses 
surrounded with stockades, which 
were erected as places of safety and 
retreat in most of our early settle- 
ments. But the Indians of these 
parts have now entircly neglected 
the habits and study of war. 

From Oneida we continued our 
course through the woods, and over 
the Canasaraga Creek, running to- 
wards the Oncida Lake, to the con- 
fines of the next settlements, called 
the military bounty lands. Here 
we were gratified by the sight of 
the growing labours of those enter- 
prizing emigrants who have recent- 
ly established themselves on their 
farms. The progress of every set- 
tler is nearly the same. The first 
year he begins with clearing a small 
spot of ground, on which he ereéts 
a temporary dwelling of the logs of 
wood. He then proceeds to de- 
stroy the trees by felling them, 
tinging the barks, and burning the 
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bodies and branches when they be- 
come dry. His cattle in the mean 
while find subsistence in the woods, 
After a few ycars, if his neighbour- 
hood should be industrious, he finds 
himself in another state of existeice. 
The wocdy country becomes cone 
verted into open ficlds. He gene- 
raily is enabled, with the assistance 
of a saw-mill, to complete his barn 
and a farm house for his habitation. 
He lays out his garden, and come 
mands all the conveniences of life. 
The length of time in which this is 
effeéted, by ordinary exertion, de- 
pends a great deal, as may be sup- 
posed, upon the quantity, size, and 
quality of the timber. The oak is 
easily subdued; but the beech, 
which abounds in this part of the 
country, demands a much greater 
proportion of time and labour in its 
demolition. It is remarkable that 
the New-England farmers select 
their lands in the heavily-timbered 
beechen traéts, which are generally 
best suited to pasture. The Penn- 
sylvanians almost uniformly give a 
preference to the dry and light soil, 
in which the oak predominates, and 
which is preferred for the cultiva- 
tion of grain. In the military trac 
we found, on the road side, nume- 
rous instances of families in tlie first 
stage of settlement; in other places 
they had advanced much further in 
their labours; and examples were 
not wanting, particularly in the 
district of Manlius, of some com- 
plete and respeétable farms. 

In speaking of the military bounty 
lands, I must give you a short ac- 
count of some respectable brethren 
in arms, who were the first proprie- 
tors of this tract. At the conclu- 
sion of the revolutionary war, the 
State of New-York, finding itself 
indebted to the valiant authors of 
its independence, in asum to which 
its pecuniary resources were une- 
qual, had recourse to the expedient 
of satisfying them by a grant of 


Jands, which had been derived by 
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a purchase from the Six Nations. 
For this purpose, the territory ex- 
tending from the sources of the 
Susquehannah to the snore of Lake 
Ontariv, and from the Canasaraga 
stream tothe Seneca Lake, was di- 
vided into twenty-eight townships, 
bearing the names of some of the 
more distinguished heroes, poets, 
and philosophers. Each township 
was subdivided into 100 loty of 600 
acres each, and distributed amongst 
the army, from the soldiers tu the 
general officers, in proportion to 
their rank. Some, indeed, of the 
officers, had the magnanimity to 
refuse any compensation for their 
services; and many of the poor 
soldiers who accepted of it, consi- 
dering the property in so remote a 
country as little better than lands in 
the moon, were the dupes of spe- 
culators, who made a jnster esti- 
mate of its future value. Being 
shifted from hand to hand, and un- 
dergoing in many instances repeats 
ed sales by the same or fictitious 
claimants, this tract continues a 
fruitful source of litigation and 
fraud. Our first entry on this clas- 
sic ground, was towards the waist 
of Manlius, the great defender of 
the Capitol, from whom we were 
to proceed over Marcellus and Arue- 
lius, to the great grandsire Romulus. 
As [ lay upon a bed much fatigued 
in coping with the clav of the vene- 
rable Manlius, I was amused to 
overhear an egitivoque in the next 
room—a Conne¢ticut emigrant, re- 
Jating his travels in the southern 
townships, in conversation round 
the fire, observed that he had been 
all through Tully, Locke, and Pir- 
gil; “and [ now,” said he, “ intend 
to go over Busse, which will not 
take me above two or three days.” 
The Secretary of State, or who- 
ever planted these hard names in the 
wilderness, had but a superficial ac- 
quaintance, one may suspect, with 
the originals; for neither Dryden, 
Milton, nor Ovid, was ever distin- 
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guished as an example by any of 
the attributes of heroism. Galery 

may be admitted to designate the 
lands of the surgeons of the army: 
but Zed/y and Cicero (who are bere 
nade distind persuns), when unit. 
ed, were noi worth a joint of Alex. 
dander or Achilles, wno were enti- 
tled, I should have tnought, toa 
fief a-piece, as tenants ur Capite of 
ancient renown. 

I cannot but admire the great la. 
bour which has been employed in 
cutting a road through this hilly 
and heavily-timbered country : and, 
indeed, to the honour of some dis- 
tinguished gentlemen of liberal and 
enlarged minds, it must be men- 
tioned, that the justness and the 
grandeur of their schemes, in pros 
moting the settlement of this wes- 
tern country, has given a dire¢lion 
to the labour employed in its culti- 
vation, which is perhaps without 
example in the success and rapidity 
of its progress. “Fhe passage of the 
intended road, is generaliy from 
thirty to sixty feet wide, and, for 
the ‘most part, in a direct line. 
From some points of view, tooking 
before or benind, you perceive a 
lengthening aperture throug. the 
wood for several miles; and, in the 
valleys and swampy places, long. 
extended causeways, on wuich in- 
finite labour has been bestowed. 

The land, after we crossed the 
Canasaraga, appeared gradually 
rising till we reached the vicinity 
of the military tract, and then be- 
came mountainous and uneven. 
Unfortunately, from an ignorance 
of the spots where it was visible 
through the trees, we lost a view 
of the Oneida Lake, which lay 
stretched at a considerable distance 
to the north-east. The first water 
we discovered, was the Oxondago 
or Salt Spring Lake, adjoining the 
Seneca River, which shortly after 
assumes the name of Oswego, and 
runs into Lake Ontario. “We saw 
this Lake, surrounded with luxurt- 
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ant woods, making a picturesque 
object in perspective, from an emi- 
nence above what 1s called the On- 
ondaga hollow. From an interest- 
ing memoir communicated by Mr. 
Benj: umin De Witt to the * Society 
for the Promotion of Agriculiure, 
Arts, and Manufa¢tures of the State 
of New-York,” it appears that he 
found the principal salt springs 1s- 
sued from a marsh on a solid bed 
of calcareous rocks in the vicinity 
of the Lake; the bottom of which 
hasa whitish appearance. Mr. De 
Witt obtained trom half a pint of 
the salt water, five hundred and 
fifty-one grains, or about one ounce 
and a quarter avoirdupois of salt, 
twenty-six grains of calcareous earth 
(lime), anc la minute proportion of 
vitriolic acid, probably united 
with the fossil alkali, in form of 
Glauber’s salt. The present pro- 
ceeds of the different salt-works 
may be estimated at six thousand 
bushels per annum, 

The Onondago Indians, from 
the etymology of this word ia their 
language, are so denominated from 
their residence on a marsh at the 
foot of a mountain, which is the 


‘ description of the Onondago hol- 


low. This hollow, or vaie, sur- 
rounded by large ‘eles rated hills, 
where about one hundred of their 
tribe still reside, is famous in the 
history of the confederate nations, 
for having been the seat of their 
Councils. They have sixty or se- 
venty acres of cleared land at their 
castle: but soon, like the Mohawks 
and the Oneidas, they will leave, 
in the spots which they have inha- 
bited, no other trace of their exis- 
tence thana name. We proceed- 
ed through Aurelius and Marcellus, 
now richly painted with the variety 
of autumnal dyes, in which the 
scarlet of the maple, and the yellow 
of the beech were remarkably con- 
spicuous, and after crossing the out- 
lets of Ostisco, S/ aneatetes, and Owa- 
sco lakes, which unite with the Os- 
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wego river, we arrived at the Cay- 
uga. You may imagine what a hap- 
py relief it afforded the eve, long 
pent up by surrounding w eoils sy to 
take a glance over a beautiful ex- 
panse of water, mingling in blue 
perspective with the horizontal s sky. 
The shores of this lake are generals 
ly level, and there is aa air of pleas 
ing tranquillity in the scenery of its 
borders. On our return we crossed 
it in a calm night, when the image 
of the moon, re flected in its bean- 
tiful mirror fringed with the dark 
shadows of the sylvan banks, pre- 
sented a picture that entranced us in 
meditation. The bottom of this 
ake is muddy, and affords nourish- 
ment to very fine eels. Saimon- 
trout, and various other fish, are 
caught in it. Amongst the extra- 
ordinary exertions of itsinhabitants, 
for which this part of the State is 
distinguished, it is now in agitation 
to lay a bridge over the Cayuaga 
lake, towards its northern extremi- 
ty, where the passage is nearly a 
mile in extent. The depth of ‘the 
water does not exceed eight or ten 
feet on this end of the lake; ; but to 
the south, where the iand is more 
elevated, it is not less than eighty 
fathoms. It is remarkable to an 
inhabitant of the southern parts of 
the State, who has been accustomed 
to the fine pure exhilarating influ- 
ence of the north-west winds on 
the atmosphere, that in this quarter 
they are generally fraught with rain. 
‘his is the case also on the Mo- 
hawk river, and it may be ascribed 
to the vicinity of Lake O: tardy 
from whose exhalations a vapour is 
precipitated as the wind directs. 
Ou the western side of Lake Onta- 
rio, I found also that the easterly 
winds generally produced rain. 
Having been ferried by a vene- 
rable major over thie Cayuga, we 
again entered into the woods; and, 
crossing the outlet of a green stream 
from the Lake, proceeded towards 
Geneva. I was sensibly struck at 
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various times on my way with odo- 
riferous effluvia from some un- 
known quarters, which I couid 


have fancied as the mingled and. 


concentrated essences of the whole 
vegetable world around us—fora 
world it truly seemed whenever we 
could take a retrospective or bird’s 
eye view of the country. It was 
one immense interminable forest— 
celum undique et undique sys lva—at 
this season of the year most beau- 
tifully adorned with a variety of 
colours. It has been observed, that 
the winters to the west of the Cay- 
uga Lake, are milder than on the 
eastern side. ‘Fnis, amongst other 
causes, may be owing as well to a 
difference in the soil, which be- 
comes more light and dry to the 
westward, as toa diminution of the 
quantity of wood, 

Geneva is situated on an emi- 
nence at the north-west end of the 
Seneca Lake: on its most com- 
manding point of elevation stands 
a fine and spacious hotel, which 
would be worthy of the meridian 
of Europe. This Lake, formerly 
called the Conodasago, derives its 
present appeilation from the Seneca 
Indians, who have inhabited these 
parts, and are now the most nume- 
yous and respectable tribe of the Six 
Nations. The town on its bank, 
has been called Geneva, from a re- 
semblance, in point of situation, to 
the city which bears the same name 
in Europe. Its situation, with re- 
spect to the body and shape of the 
water, may afford some similitude; 
but I saw nothing to correspond 
with the bold and snow-capt moun- 
tains of Meillerai, none of the pic- 
turesque and shelving banks of the 
Pays de Vaud. The character of 
its scenery bears no stronger re- 
semblance to any thing I have seen, 
than the level and woody margins 
of the Cayuga. I observed, as I 
walked the shore, an astonishing 


* According to Mr. M'Kenzie, who has traced them to the Occam 


number of bones and organised 
substances, in a petrified state. A 

valuable salt spring, I have been in- 
formed, has lately been discovered 
near Geneva. 

The next lake we reached was the 
Canadarquai, which lies sixteen 
miles to the westward of Geneva, 
The southern extremity of this, and 
of all the northern communications 
er fountains of Lake Ontario, as 
weil as of that great Lake itself, af- 
fords the deepest water. The Ca- 
nadarquai has been sounded to the 
south witha line of one hundred 
and twenty fathoms, without reach- 
ing its bottom. It is backed on 
that quarter by a range of high 
and picturesque mountains. ‘The 
beautiful little town of Canadarquai, 
rising on a gentle acclivity from the 
bottom of the lake, presented to usa 
sight as unexpected as reviving. It 
consists of one street about three 

uarters of a mile long, not only 
remarkable for the neatness of its 
dwelling houses, but for some em- 
beilishments of architeéture and 
taste. We visited a sulpiureous 
spring, about ten miles distant from 
Canadarquai, with which the air is 
impregnated at a considerable dis- 
tance. It deposits a great quantity 
of pure brimstone, and forms many 
curious stalaétites on the earthy bed 
from whence it issues. 

The ground of which IT am now 
speaking, and which, in a circum- 
ference of some thousand miles, 
comprehends an infinite number of 
great and minor Lakes, is the high- 
est on the continent of North- 
America. To this, as a common 
centre, may be traced the sources 
of the St. Lawrence, Hudson, and 
Mississippi, and of the rivers which 
flow into Hudson’s Bay, and thro’ 
the north-western continent, * radi- 
ating in almost opposite direétions. 
Whatever may be the cause of a 
superabundance of water in this 
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elevated country, it certainly, I 
think, has diminished, and proba- 
bly will continue to diminish, in 
quantity. It is sufficiently proved, 
] believe, that in Europe and Asia, 
the waters have in many places gra- 
dually left the surface of the globe: 
strong appearances also serve to jus- 
tify an opinion, that many parts of 
this State have been originally co- 
vered with water. The Mohawk 
River, which descends above an 
hundred miles to its confluence 
with the Hudson, probably derived 


its origin from the desiccation of 


some considerable lakes. It runs 
in its whole extent between two 
ranges of mountains, which leave 
an intermediate vale of level rich 
lands, except where the Highlands 
unite at a place called the Little 
Falls. Here the water descends 
twenty feet in a cataract. The 
rocks on both sides of the river, are 
perfectly composed, and in hori- 
zontal layers; but at the Little Falls, 
or straits of the mountains, the 
masses of granite incline towards 
the bed of the river, and exhibit 
manifest evidences of having sunk 
from some external pressure, or 
from the removal of their original 
substratum. At a_ considerable 
height on the shore, above the Falls, 
the rocks appear much worn, and 
fretted into holes by the action of 
water; and in digging the canal 
which has been lately made there, 
large bodies * of trees were dug up 
at the depth of twenty feet below 
the surface of the earth. Similar 
appearances also lead to a conclu- 
sion that the waters of the Genesee 
River, which issue in cataracts into 
Lake Ontario, were once also em- 
banked on the south shore, and that 
the extensive flats on each side of 
the river constituted the bottom of 
a lake. 

From Canadarquai we proceeded 


* Ido not mention this as a fingular p 
places, 
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through a cultivated country, settled 
principally by natives of Connec- 
ticut, to the Genesee or Chenesco 
River, and arrived there at the limits 
of the inhabited country. The re- 
gion extending west, inclosed be- 
tween the great western lakes Erie 
and Ontario, the Genesee River on 
the east, and the sources of the 
Allegheny on the south, bears yet 
all the wild and primeval features 
of nature. 
(Io be continued.) 
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The following Essay on PREJUDICE 
is extradted from the Monthly Ma- 
gazine of London. It is No. xx. 
of an interesting periodical paper 
stiled the ENQUIRER. It is 50 
worthy of attention, that we /re- 
sume our readers will be fleased 
with its insertion entire. 


"On PREJUDICE. 


T is to speculative people, fond 
of novel doétrines, and who, by 
accustoming themselves to make the 
most fundamental truths the subject 
of discussion, have divested their 
minds of that reverence which is 
generally felt for opinions and prac- 
tices of long standing, that the world 
is ever to look for its improvement 
or reformation. But it is also these 
speculatists who introduce into itab- 
surdities and errors more gross than 
any which have been established by 
that common consent of numerous 
individuals, which opinions long 
acted upon must have required for 
their basis. For systems of the lat- 
ter class must, at least, possess one 
property,—that of being practica- 
ble; and there is likewise a pre- 
sumption that they are, or, at least, 
originally were us eful, whereas the 
opinions of the speculatist may turn 
out to be utterly incongruous and 
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eccentric. The speculatist may in- 
vent machines which it is impossi- 
ble to put in action, or which, 
when put in aétion, may possess the 
tremendous power of tearing up so- 
ciety by the roots. Like the che- 
mist, he is not sure in the moment 
o projection, whether he shail blow 
his own dwelling, and that of 
his neighbour, or whether he shall 
be rewarded with a discovery which 
will secure the health, and prolong 
the existence of future generations. 
Tt becomes us, therefore, to examine 
with peculiar care those maxims, 
which, under the appearance of fol- 
lowing a closer train of reasoning, 
militate against the usual practices 
or genuine leelingsof mankind. No 
subjeét has been more canvassed 
than education. With regard to that 
important object, there is a maxim 
avowed by many sensible people, 
which seems to me to deserve par- 
ticular investigation: Give your 
child,’”’ it is said, ** no prejudices : 
let reason be the only foundation of 
his opinions; where he cannot rea- 
son, let him suspend his belief. Let 
your great care be, that as he grows 
up he has nothing to unlearn; and 
never make use of authority in mat- 
ters of ppinion, for authority is no 
test of truth.””, The maxim sounds 
well, and flatters perhaps the secret 
pride of man, in supposing him 
more the creature of reason than he 
really is; but, I suspect, on exaini- 
nation we shall find it exceedingly 
fallacious. We must first consider 
what a frejudice is. A prejudice 
js a sentiment in favour or dis- 
favour of any person, practice, or 
opinion, previous to, and inde- 
pendent of, examining their merits 
by reason and inv estioation. Pre- 
judice is pre-judging; that is, judg- 
ing previously to evidence. It is 
therefore suthcientiv apparent, that 
no philosophical belief can be found- 
ed on mere prejudice; because it is 
the business of philosophy to go 
deep into the nature and properties 
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of things; nor cai it be allowable 
for ¢iose to indulge prejudice who 
aspire to lead the public opinion, 
those to whom the high office is aps 
pointed of sifting truth from er. 
ror, of canvassing the claims of 
different systems, of exploding old 
and introducing new tenets. These 
must investigate witha kind of au. 
dacious boldness every subjeét that 
comes before then; these, neither 
imprest with awe for all that man. 
kind have been taught to reverence, 
nor swayed by atte€tion for what- 
ever the sympathies of our nature 
incline us to love, must hold the 
balance with a severe and steady 
hand, while they are weighing the 
doubtful scale of probabilities; and, 
with astoical apathy of mind, yield 
their assent to nothing but a pre- 
ponderancy of evidence. But is 
this an office for a child? Is it an 
office for more than one or two 
men ina century? And is it desi- 
rable that a child should grow up 
without opinions to regulate his 
conduét, till he is able to form 
them fairly by the exercise of his 
own abilities? Such an exercise re- 
quires at least the sober period of 
matured reason: reason not only 
sharpened by argumentative discus- 
sion, but informed by experience. 

he most sprightly child can only 
possess the former; for let it be re- 
membered, that though the reason- 
ing powers put forth pretty early 
in ‘life, the faculty of using them to 
effect does not come till much later. 
The first efforts of a child in rea- 
soning, resemble those quick and 
desultory motions by which he gains 
the play of his limbs; thev show 
agility and grace, they are pleasing 
to look at, "and necessary for the 
gradual acquirement of his bodily 
powers; but his joints must be 
knit into more firmness, and _ his 
movements regulated with more 
precision, before he is capable of 
useful labour and manly exertion. 


/A reasoning child is not yet a rea 
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sonable being. There is great pro- 
priety in the legal phraseology 
which expresses maturity, not by 
having arrived at the possession of 
reason, but of that power, the late 
result of information, thought, and 
experience—diseretion, which alone 
teaches with regard to reason, its 
powers, its limits, and its use. 
This, the child of the most spright- 
ly parts cannot have, and therefore 
his attempts at reasoning, whatever 
acuteness they may show, and how 
much soever they may please a pa- 
rent with the early promise of fu- 
ture excellence, are of no account 
whatever in the sober search after 
truth. Besides, taking it for grant- 
ed (which, however, 1s uiterly im- 
possible) that a youth could be 
brought up to the age of fifteen or 
sixteen, without prejudice in favour 
of any opinions whatever, and that 
he is then set to examine for him- 
self some important proposition, 
how is he to set about it? Who is 
to recommend books to him? Who 
is to give him the previous infor- 
mation necessary to comprehend 
the question? Who is to tell him 
whether or not it is important? 
Whoever does these, will infallibly 
lay a bias upon his mind according 
to the ideas he himself has receiv- 
ed upon the subject. Let us sup- 
pose the point in debate was the 
preference between the Roman Ca- 
tholic and Protestant modes of re- 
ligion, Can a youth in a Protes- 
tant country, born of Protestant 
parents, with access, probably, to 
hardly a single controversial book 
on the Roman Catholic side of the 
question; can such a one study the 
subject without prejudice? His 
knowledge of history, if he has 
such knowledge, must, according 
to the books he has read, have al- 
ready given him a prejudice on the 
one side or the other; so must the 
occasional conversation he has been 
witness to, the appellations he has 
heard used, the tone of voice with 
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which he has heard the words monk 
or priest pronounced, and a thou- 
sand other evanescent circumstan- 
ces. It is likewise to be observed, 
that every question of any weight 
and importance has numerous de- 
pendencies and points of connec- 
tion with other subjects, which make 
it impossible to enter upon the con- 
sideration of it without a great va- 
riety of previous knowledge. There 
is no object of investigation per- 
tectly insulated; we must not con- 
ceive, therefore, ef a man’s sitting 


down to it with a mind perfeétly . 


new and untutored; he must have 
passed more or less through a course 
of studies, and, according to the 
colour of those studies, his mind 
will have received a tinéture, that 
is, aprejudice. Dut it is, in truth, 
the most absurd of all suppositions, 
that a human being can be educat- 
ed, or even nourished and brought 
up, without imbibing numberless 
prejudices trom every thing which 
passes around him: a child cannet 
learn the signification of words with- 
out receiving ideasalong with them; 
he cannot be impressed with affec- 
tion to his parents and those about 
him, without conceiving a predi- 
le&tion for their tastes, opinions, 
and practices. He forms numbere 
less associations of pain or pleasure, 
and every association begets a preju- 
dice; he sees otyjeéts from a parti- 
cular spot, and his views of things 
are contracted or extended accord- 
ing to his position in society: as 
no two indivduals can have the 
same horizon, so neither can any 
two have the same associations; 
and different associations will pro- 
duce ditferent opinions, as neces- 
sarily as, by the laws of perspec- 
tive, different distances will pro- 
duce different appearances of visi- 
ble objets. 

Let us confess a truth, humili- 
ating, perhaps, to human pride: a 
very small part only of the opinions 
ef the coolest philosopher, are the 
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eccentric. The speculatist may in- 
vent machines which it is impossi- 
ble to put in action, or which, 
when put in action, may possess the 
tremendous power of tearing up so- 
ciety by the roots. Like the che- 
mist, he is not sure in the og ent 
of projection, whether he shall blow 
up his own dwelling, and that of 
his neighbour, or whether he shall 
be rewarded with a discover vy which 
will secure the health, and prolong 
the existence of future generations. 
It becomes us, therefore, toexamine 
with peculiar care those maxims, 
which, under the appearance of fol- 
lowing a closer train of reasoning, 
militate against the usual practices 
or genuine leelingsof mankind. No 
subjeét has been more canvassed 
than education. With regard to that 
important object, there is a maxim 
avowed by many sensible people, 
which seems to me to deserve par- 
ticular investigation: Give your 
child,’’ it is said, ** no prejudices $ 
let reason be the only foundation of 
his opinions; where he cannot rea- 
son, let him suspend his belief. Let 
your creat care be, that as he grows 
up he has nothing to unlearn; and 
never make use of authority in mat- 
ters of pinion, for authority is no 
test of truth.” The maxim sounds 
well, and flatters perhaps the secret 
pride of man, in supposing him 
more the creature of reason than he 
really is; but, I suspect, on exaini- 
nation we shali find it exceedingly 
fallacious. We must first consider 
what a prejudice 1S. 
js a sentiment in favour or dis- 
favour of any person, practice, or 
opinion, previous to, and inde- 
pendent of, examining their merits 
by reason and inv estig: ation. Pre 

j judice is pre- “judging; that is, judg- g- 
ing previously to evidence. It is 
therefore suthciently apparent, that 
no philosophi ical belief can be tound- 
ed on mere prejudice; because it is 
the business of philosophy to go 
deep into the nature and properties 


A prejudice - 


/A reasoning child is not yet a rea 





of things; nor cai it be allowable 
for ¢/ose to indulge prejudice who 
aspire to lead the public opinion, 
those to whom the high office is aps 
pointed of sifting truth from er. 
ror, of canvassing the claims of 
different systems, of exploding old 
ad introducing new tenets. These 
must investigate witha kind of eu. 
dacious boldness every subjeét that 
comes before thein; these, neither 
imprest with awe for all that man. 
kind have been taught to reverence, 
nor swayed by affection for what- 
ever the sympathies of our nature 
inclmie us to love, must hold the 
balance with a severe and steady 
hand, while they are weighing the 
doubtful scale of probabilities; and, 
with astoical apathy of mind, yield 
their assent to nothing but a pre- 
ponderancy of evidence. But is 
this an office for a child? Is it an 
office for more than one or two 
men in acentury? And is it desi- 
rable that a child should grow up 
without opinions to regulate his 
conduét, till he is able to form 
them fairly by the exercise of his 
own abilities? Such an exercise re- 
quires at least the sober period of 
matured reason: reason not only 
sharpened by argumentative discus: 
sion, but informed by experience. 
he most sprightly child can only 
possess the former; for let it be re- 
membered, that though the reason- 
ing powers put forth pretty early 
in life, the faculty of using them to 
effect does not come till much later. 
Vhe first efforts of a child in rea- 
soning, resemble those quick and 
desultory motions by which he gains 
the play of his limbs; thev show 
agility and grace, they are pleasing 
to look at, "and necessary for the 
gradual acquirement of his bodily 
powers; but his joints must be 
knit into more firmness, and his 
movements regulated with more 
precision, before he is capable of 
useful labour and manly exertion. 
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sonable being. There is great pro- 
priety in the legal phraseology 
which expresses maturity, not by 
having arrived at the possession of 
reason, but of that power, the late 
result of information, thought, and 
experience—diseretion, which alone 
teaches with regard to reason, its 
powers, its limits, and its use. 
This, the child of the most spright- 
ly parts cannot have, and theretore 

his attempts at reasoning, whatever 
acuteness they may show, and how 
much soever they may please a pa- 
rent with the early promise of fu- 
ture excellence, are of no account 
whatever in the sober search after 
truth. Besides, taking it for grant- 
ed (which, however, is uiterly im- 
possible) that a youth could be 
brought up to the age of fifteen or 
sixteen, without prejudice i in favour 
of any opinions whatever, and that 
he is then set to examine for him- 
self some important proposition, 
how is he to set about it? Who is 
torecommend books to him? Who 
is to give him the previous infor- 
mation necessary to comprehend 
the question? Who is to tell him 
whether or not it is important? 
Whoever does these, will infallibly 
lay a bias upon his mind according 
to the ideas he himself has receiv- 
ed upon the subject. Let us sup- 
pose the point in debate was the 
preference between the Roman Ca- 
tholic and Protestant modes of re- 
ligion. Cana youth in a Protes- 
tant country, born of Protestant 
parents, with access, probably, to 
hardly a single controversial book 
on the Roman Catholic side of the 
question; can such a one ona the 
subject without prejudice? His 
knowledge of history, if he has 
such knowledge, must, according 
to the books he has read, have al- 
ready given him a prejudice on the 
one side or the other; so must the 
occasional conversation he has been 
witness to, the appellations he has 
heard used, the tone of voice with 
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which he has heard the words monk 
or priest pronounced, and a thou- 
sand other evanescent circumstan- 
ces. Ix is likewise to be observed, 
that every question of any weight 
and importance has numerous de- 
pendenci ies and points of connec- 
tion with other subjects, which make 
it impossible to enter upon the con- 
sideration of it without a great va- 
riety of previous knowledge. There 
is no “object of investigation per- 
feétly insulated; we must not con- 
ceive, therefore, sf a man’s sitting 
down to it with a mind perfeétly 
new and untutored; he must have 
passed more or less through a course 
of studies, and, according to the 
colour of those studies, his mind 
will have received a tinéture, that 
is, aprejudice. Dut itis, in truth, 
the most absurd of all suppositions, 
that a human being can be educat- 
ed, or even nourished and brought 
up, without imbibing numberless 
prejudices trom every thing which 
passes around him: a child cannot 
learn the signification of words with- 
out receiving ideasalong with them; 
he cannot be impressed with atfec- 
tion to his parents and those about 
him, without conceiving a_predi- 
le&ion for their tastes, opinions, 
and practices. He forms number- 
less associations of pain or pleasure, 
and every association begets a preju- 
dice; he sees o! rj¢ &s from a parti- 
cular spot, and his views of things 
are contracted or extended accord- 
ing to his position in society; as 
no two indivduals can have the 
same horizon, so neither can any 
two have the same associations; 
and different associations will pro- 
duce different opinions, as neces- 
sarily as, by the laws of perspec- 
tive, different distances will pro- 
duce different appearances of visi- 
ble objetts. 

Let us confess a truth, humili- 
ating, perhaps, to human pride: a 
vet y P sriall ‘only ouly of the opinions 
of the coolest philosopher, are the 
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result of fair reasoning; the rest are 
formed by his education, his tem- 
perament, by the age in which he 
lives, by trains of thought directed 
toa particular track through some 
accidental association; in short, by 
trejudice. But why, after ali, should 
we wish to bring up children with- 
out prejudices? A child has occa- 
sion to act long before he can rea- 
son. Shall we leave him dgstitute 
of all the principles that should re- 
eulate his conduct till he can dis- 
cover them by the strength of his 
own genius? If it were possible 
that one whole generation could be 
brought up without prejudices, the 
world must return to the infancy of 
knowledge, and all the beautiful 
fabric which has been built up by 
successive generations, must be be- 
gun again from the very founda- 
tion. Your child has a claim to 
the advantages of your experience, 
which it would be cruel and unjust 
to deprive himof. Will any father 
say to his son, ** My dear child, 
you are entering upon a world full 
of intricate and perplexed paths, in 
which many miss their way, to their 
final misery and ruin. Amidst 
many false systems, and much vain 
science, there is also some true 
knowledge; there is aright path. I 
believe I know it, for I have the 
advantage of years and experience, 
but I will instil no prejudices into 
your mind; I shall therefore leave 
you to find it out as you can: whe- 
ther your abilities are great or small, 

you must take the chance of them. 
There are various systems in morals; 
I have examined and found some 
of a good, others of a bad tendency. 


There is such a thing as religion; 
many people think it the most im- 
portant concern of life: perhaps I 
am one of them: perhaps I have 
chosen from amidst the various sys- 
tems of belief, many of which are 
extremely absurd, and some even 
pernicious, that which I cherish as 
the guide of my life, my comfort 
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in all my sorrows, and the founda. 
tion of my dearest hopes: but far 
be it from) me to influence you in 
any manner to receive it. When 
you are grown up, you must read 
ali the books upon these subjects 

which you can lay your hands on, 
for neither in the choice of these 
would I presume to prejudice your 
mind. Converse with all who pre- 
tend to any opinions upon the sub- 
jeet; and, whatever happens to be 
the result, you must abide by it, 
Inthe mean time, concerning these 
important objects, you must kee 
your mind ina perfeét equilibrium, 
It is true, you want these princi- 
ples more now than you can do at 
any other period of your life, but I 
had rather you never had them at 
all, than that you should not come 
fairly by them.” 

Should we commend the wisdom 
or the kindness of such a parent? 
The parent will perhaps plead in 
his behalf, that it is by no means 
his intention to leave the mind of 
his child in the uncultivated state J 
have supposed. As soon as his un- 
derstanding begins to open, he means 
to discuss with him those proposi- 
tions on which he wishes him to 
form an opinion. He will make 
him read the best books on the sub- 
ject, and, by free conversation and 
explaining the argumeats on both 
sides, he does not doubt but the 
youth will soon be enabled to judge 
satisfactorily for himself. I have 
no objection to make against this 
mode of proceeding: as a mode of 
instruction, it is certainly a very 
good one; but he must know little 
of human nature, who thinks that 
after this process, the youth will be 
really in a capacity of judging for 
himself, or that he is less under the 
dominion of prejudice than if . 
had received the same truths from 
the mere authority of his parent; 
for, most assuredly, the arguments 
on either side will not have been 
set before hina with equal strengtia 
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or with equal warmth. The per- 
suasive tone, the glowing language, 
the triumphant retort, will aii be 
reserved for the side on which the 
parent has formed his own conclu- 
sions. It cannot be otherwise: he 
cannot be convinced himself of 
what he thinks a truth, without 
wishing to convey that conviction, 
nor without thinking all that can be 
urged on the other side weak and 


futile. Ife cannot, in a matter of 


importance, neutralize his feelings: 
perfect impartiality can be the result 
only of indifference. He does not, 
perhaps, seem to dictate, but he 
wishes gently to guide his pupil, 
and that wish is seldom disappoint- 
ed. ‘The child adopts the opinion 
of his parent, and seems, to hiinself, 
to haveadopted it from the decisions 
of his own judgment; but all these 
reasonings must be gone over again, 
and these opinions undergo a fiery 
ordeal, if ever he comes really to 
think and determine for himself. 
Tie faét is, that no man, what- 
ever his system may be, refrains 
from instilling prejudices into his 
child in any matter he has muchat 
heart. Take a disciple of Rousseau, 
who contends that it would be very 
pernicious to give hisson any ideas 
of a Deity, till he is of an age to 
read Clarke or Leibnitz, and ask 
him if he waits so long to impress 
on his mind the sentiments of pa- 
triotism—the civic atfeétion. O 
not you will find his little heart is 
early taught to beat at the very 
name of liberty, and that, long be- 
fore he is capable of forming a sin- 
gle political idea, he has entered 
with warmth into all the party sen- 
timents and connections of his pa- 
rent. He learns to love and hate, 
to venerate or despise, by rote, and 
he soon acquires decided opinions, 
of the real ground of which he can 
know absolutely nothing. Are not 
ideas of female honour and deco- 
rum impressed first as prejudices; 
and would any parent wish they 
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should be so much as canvassed 
till the most settled habits of pro- 
pricty have rendered it safe to do 
ii? In teaching first by prejudice 
that which is atterwards to be prov- 
ed, we do but follow nature. In- 
stincts are the prejudices she gives 
us; we follow them implicitly, and 
they lead us right; but it is not ull 
ling afterwards that reason comes 
and justifies them. Why should 
we scrupie to lead a child to right 
opinions in the same way by witcha 
nature leads him to right practices. 
Sall it will be urged that man is 
a rational being, and, therefore, rea- 
son is the only true ground of be- 
lief, and authority 1s not reason. 
"Fis point requires a little discus- 
sion. “That he who receives a truth 
upon authority has not a reasonable 
belief, is, in one sense, true, since 
he has not drawn it from the result 


of his own inguiries; but in another 


it is certainly false, since the au- 
thority itself may be to him the best 
of all reasons for believing it. “Phere 
are few men, who, from the exer- 
cise of the best powers of their 
minds, could derive so good a rea- 
son for believing a mathematical 
truth, as the authority of Sir Isaac 
Newton. There ate two principles 
deeply implanted in the mind of 
man, without which he could never 
attain knowledge; curiosity, and 
credulity; the tormer to lead him 
to make discoveries himself, the 
latter to dispose him to receive 
knowledge from others. The cre- 
dulity of a child to those who che- 
rish him, is, in early life, unbound- 
ed. This is one of the most useful 
instinéts he has, and is, in faét, a 
precious advantage put into the 
hands of the parent for storing his 
mind with ideas of all kinds. With- 
out this principle of assent he could 
never gain, even the rudiments of 
knowledge. He receives it, it is 
trv., in the shape of prejudice, but 
the prejudice itself is founded upon 
sound reasoning, and conclusive 
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though imperfe& experiment. He 
finds himself weak, helpless, and 
Jonorant; he sees in his parent a 
being of knowledge and powers 
more than his utmost capacity can 
fathom; almosta Godto him. He 
has often done him good, there- 
fore he believes he loves him; he 
finds him capable of giving him 
information upon ail the subjects 
he has applied to him about; his 
knowledge seems unbounded, and 
his information has led him right, 
whenever he has had occasion to 
try it by actual experiment; the 
child does not draw out his little 
reasonings into a logical form, but 
this Is to hima ground of belief, 
that his pareat knows every thing 
and is infallible. “Though the pro- 
position is not exactly true, it is 
suthciently so for him to aét upon: 
and when he believes in bis parent 
with implicit faith, he believes up- 
on grounds as truly rational, as 
when, in after life, ‘he fullows the 
deductious of his own reason. 

But you will say, “ I wish my 
son may have nothing to aaxlearn; 
and therefore I would have him 
wait to form an opinion till he is 
able to do it on solid grounds.” 
And why do you suppose he will 
have less to unlearn if he follows 
his own reason than if he followed 
yours? If he thinks, if he in- 
quires, he will no doubt have a great 

deal to unlearn, whichever course 
you take with him; but it is better 
to have some things to unlearn, 
than to have nothing learat. Do 
you hold your own opinions so 
loosely, so hesitatingly, as not to 
think them safer to abide by than 
the first results of his stammering 
reason? Are there no truths to 
learn so indubitable as to be with- 
out fear of their not approving 
themselves to his mature and well- 
direéted judgment? Are there 
none you esteem so useful as to seel 
anxious that he be put in possessicn 
of them? We are solicitous not 
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only to put our children in a capas 
city of acquiring their daily bread, 
but to be queath to them riches 
which they may receive as an inhe- 
ritance. Have you no mental 
wealth you wish to transmit, no 
stock of ideas he may begin with, 
_—e of drawing them all from 

he labour of his own brain? If, 
moreover, your son should not 
adopt your prejudices, he will cer- 
tainly adopt those of other people; 
or, if on subjects of high interest he 
could be kept totally inditterent, 
the consequence would be, that he 
would conceive either that such 
matters were not worth the trouble 
Ma Inquiry, or that nothing satis- 

factory was to be learnt about them; 
for there are negative prejudices as 
well as positive. 

Let parents, therefore, not scru- 
ple to use the power God and na- 
ture have put into their hands for 
the advantage of their offspring. 
Let them not fear to impress them 
with prejudices for whatever is fair 
and honourable in action, whateve 
is useful and important in systema- 
tic truth. Let such prejudices be 
wrought into the very texture of the 
soul. Such truths let them appear 
to kuow by intuition. Let the 
child never remember the period 
when he did not know them. In- 
stead of sending him to that cold 
and iesitating belief which is found. 
ed on the painful and uncertain 
consequences of late investigation, 
let his ‘conviion of all the truths 
you deem important be mixed up 
with every warm affection of his 
nature, and identified with his most 
cherished recollections: the time 
will come soon enough when his 
confidencé in you will have receiv- 
ed a check. The growth of his 
own reason, and the developement 
of his powers, will lead him, with @ 
sudden impetus, to examine every 
thing, to canvass every thing, to 
suspect every thing. If he finds, 
as he certainly will find, the results 
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of his reasoning different in some 
respects from those you have given 
him, far from being now disposed 
to receive your assertions as proofs, 
he will rather feel disinclined to 
any opinion you profess, and strug- 
gle to tree himselt from the net you 
have woven about him. 

The calm repose of his mind is 
broken; the placid lake is become 
turbid, and refieéts distorted and 
broken images of things; but be 
not you alarmed at the new work- 
ings of his thoughts, it is the angel 
of reason which descends and erous 
bles the waters. ‘To endeavour to 
influence by authority, would be as 
useless now as it was salutary be- 
fore. Lie by in silence, and wait 
the result Do not expeé the mind 
of vour son is to resemble yours, as 
your frgure is reflected by the image 
in the “glass: he was formed, like 
you, to use his own judgment; 
and he claims the high privilege of 
his nature. His reason is mature; 
his mind must now form itself. 
Happy must you esteem yourself, 
if, amidst all lesser differences of 
opinion, and the wreck of man 
o} your favourite ideas, he still pre- 
serves those radical and primary 
truths which are essential to his 
happiness, and which different trains 
of thought, and opposite modes of 
investigation, will very often equal- 
ly lead to. 

Let it be well remembered that 
we have only been recommending 
those prejudices which go before 
reason, not those which are contrary 
toit. T‘o endeavour to make chil- 
dren, or others over whom we have 
influence, receive systems which 
we do not believe, merely because 
it is convenient to ourselves that 
they should believe them, thougna 
very fashionable praétice, makes 
no part of the discipline we plead 
for. These are not prejudices, but 
impositions, We may also grant 
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that nothing should be received as 
a prejudice, which can be easily 
made the subject of experiment. 
A child may be allowed to find out 
for himself that boiling water will 
scald his fingers, and mustard bite 
his tongue; but he must be /reym- 
diced against rats-bane, because the 
experiment would be too costly. 
In like manner it may do him good 
to have experienced that little in- 
stances of inattention or perverse- 
ness, draw upon hin the displeasure 
of his parent; but that profligacy is 
attended with loss of character, is a 
truth one would rather wish him to 
take upon trust. 

There is no occasion to incul- 
cate by prejudices those truths whicly 
it is of no importance for us to 
know till our powers are able to in- 
vestigate them. Thus the meta- 
physical questions of space and 
time, necessity and free-will, and a 
thousand others, may safely ’be left 
for that age which delights in such 
discussions. ‘They have no con- 
nection with conduét, and none 
have any business with them at alk 
but those who are able, by such 
stuclies, to exercise and sharpen their 
mental powers: but it is not so 
with those truths on which our well- 
being depends ; these must be taught 
to all, not only before they can rea- 
son upon them, but independently 
of the consideration whether they 
will ever be able to reason upon 
them as long as they live. What 
has hitherto been said, relates only 
to instilling prejudices into others; 
how fara man is to allow them in 
himself, or, as a celebrated writer 
expresses it, to cherish them, Is a 
different question, on which, per- 
haps, I may, at some time, offer my 
thoughis. In the mean time, | 
cannot help concluding, that to re- 
ject the influence of popes © in 
education, is itself one of the mo 
unreasonable of prejudices. 
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Bio: vy ‘ahhic al Account of Mr. Cozy er. 


T has been frequently observed, 

that the life of a man of genius 
is marked by few incidents. The 
mind, which grows up amidst the 
privacies of study, and the charac- 
ier, which is framed by solitary 
weditation, belong, ina great de- 
gree, toa world of their own, from 
which the passions and events of 
ordinary life are equaily excluded. 
There is, therefore, nothing very 
reni kable in the life of the poet to 
whom these pages are devoted. But 
in the history of those who have 
done honour to the English nation, 
and added richness to the English 
language, no circumstance is trifl- 
Ing, and no incident unworthy of 
record; especially, as there Is a sort 
of sanctity attached to these men, 
which diffuses itself to the minutest 
transaction in which they have been 
concerned. 

Mr. Cowper was born at Berk- 
hainstead, in Buckinghamshire, his 
father being the incumbent of the 
living of that place. Our poet 
is descended from the first Kari 
Cowver, Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
Jand, his grandfather being one of 
the children of that nobleman. 

Mr. Cowper received his educa- 
tion at Westminster school; and a 
place of considerable profit, that 
of the clerkship to the House of 
Lords, a patent office, and which 
had been aconsiderable time in the 
family, was reserved for him. But 
upon his quitting school and en- 
tering into the Temple, he found 
himself reluctant to undertake a 
function of activity 
His native love oft retirement, a 
constitutional timidity of mind, aad 
the Janguor of a very weak and 
precarious state of health, discou- 
raged him from undertaking the 
duties of a situation, which requir- 
ed the most unremitting attention 
and diligence. 

About this time he lived in ha- 
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bits of close and familiar cominv 
nication with Dr. Cotton, the ele- 
gant and ingenious author of the 
Fire-Side. H{is intimacy with this 
gentleman must have contributed 
to his inclination for poetry, by the 
Instructions and example of | his 
friend. But the first foundation of 
his pot excellence, was laid by 
his tamil liarity with the best authors 
of yer a 4 
\t Huntingdon, a place in which 
he verided for a tew years, he con- 
tracted a : strong friendship with the 
Rev. Mr. Unwin, and, on the death 
of that gentleman, accompanied his 
widow to Olney. It was in this 
village, and about this period of his 
life, that Mr. Cowper produced 
the earliest compositions that are 
traced to his pen. ‘The poems he 
wrote upon this occasion, were 
hymns, published in a collection 
called the Olney Hymns, and dis- 
tinguished by the letter C. They 
bear internal evidence of a cult. 
vated understanding, and an original 
genius. His time was now wholly 
dedicated to that neeraty leisure, in 
which the mind, left to its own 
Operations, pursues that line of pure 
suit which is the most congenial to 
its taste, and the most adapt ed to its 
powers. In his garden, in his li- 
brary, and in his daily walks, he 
seems to have discipline ‘d his muse 
to the picturesque and vivid habits 
of description, which will always 
distinguish Cowper among our na- 
tional poets. No writer, except 
‘homson, seems to have studied 
nature with more diligence, and to 
have copied her with more fidelity. 
An advantage which he has gained 
over other men, by his disdaining 
to study her “ through the spec- 
tacles of books,” as Dryden calls it 
and by his pursuing her through 
her haunts, and watching her inal lL 
her attit udes, with the eye of a pli- 
losopher as well as of a poet. 
Mr. Cowper had no propensity 
for public life; it was not, taere- 
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fore, singular that he should have 
negleéted the study of the law, on 
which he had entered. That know- 
ledge of aétive life, which is so re- 

uisite for the legal profession, 
would scarcely be acquired in lone- 
ly wanderings on the banks of: the 
Ouse, and in silent contemplations 
of the beauties of nature. In this 
retreat, he exchanged, for the so- 
ciety and converse of the muses, 
the ambition and tumult of a foren- 
sic life; dedicating his mind to the 
cultivation of poetry, and storing 
it with those images, which he de- 
rived from the inexhaustible trea- 
sury of arichand varied scenery in 
a most beautiful and romantic coun- 
try. 

The first volume of poems, 
which he published, consists of va- 
rious pieces, on various subjects. 
It seems that he had been assiduous 
in cultivating a turn for grave and 

argumentative versification, on mo- 
ral and ethical topics. Of this kind 
is the Table Talk, and several 
other pieces in the collection. He, 
who objects to these poems as con- 
taining too great a neglect of har- 
mony in the arrangement of his 
words, and the use of expressions 
too prosaic, will condemn him on 
principtes of criticism, which are 
by no means just, if the objeét and 
sty le of the subjeét be considered. 
Horace apologized for the careless- 
ness of his own satires, which are, 
strictly speaking, only ethical and 
moral discourses, by observing that 
those topics required the fedestrian 
and familiar diétion, and a form of 
expression, not élevated to the 
heights of poetry. But, if the rea- 
der will forego the delight of smooth 
versific ation, ‘and recolleét that poe- 
try does not altogether consist in 
even and polished metre, he will 
remark in these productions no or- 
dinary depth of judgment, upon 
the most important objects; and he 
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will be occasionally struck with 
lines, not unworthy of Dryden for 
their strength and dignity. 

The lighter poems are well known. 
Of these, the verses supposed to be 
written by Alexander Selkirk, on 
the island of Juan Fernandez, are 
in the most popular estimation. 
There is a great originality in the 
following stanza: 

Tam out of humanity’s reach; 
I muft finifh my journey alone; 


Never hear the {weet mufic of fpeech$ 
I ftart at the found of my own. 


Tt would be absurd to give one ge- 
neral character of the pieces that 
were published 1 in this volume: yet 
this is true concerning Mr. Cow- 
per’s productions; that in all the 
varieties of his style, there may still 
be discerned the likeness of the 
same mind; the same unaffected 
modesty which always rejects un- 
seasonable ambitions and orna- 
ments of language; the same easy 
vigour; the same serene and cheer- 
ful hope, derived from a steady 
faith in christianity. 

I am not prepared to affirm that 
Mr. Cowper derives any praise 
from the choice and elegance of his 
works; but he has the higher praise 
of having chosen them without af- 
fectation. He appears to have used 
them as he found them; neither in- 
troducing fastidious refinements, 
nor adhering to obsolete barbarisms. 
He understands the whole science 
of numbers, and he has praétised 
their different kinds with considera- 
ble happiness; and if his verses do 
not flow so softly as the delicacy of 
a modern ear requires, that rough- 
ness which is objeéted to his poetry, 
is his choice, not his defect. But 


this sort of critics, who admire onl 


what is exquisitely polished, these 
lovers of * gentlenesss without si- 
news,”’* ought to take into their 
estimate that vast effusion of thought’ 
which is so abundantly poured over 


* Dr. Sprat’s Life of Cowley. 
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the writings of Mr. Cowper, with- 
out which human discourse is only 
an idle combination of sounds and 
syllables. 

Let me hasten, however, to that 
work which has more peculiarly 
given to Cowper the character of a 
poet. Alter an interval of a few 
years, bis Task was ushered into 
the world. The occasion that gave 
birth to it was a trivial one. A 
lady had requested him to write a 
piece in blank verse, and gave him 
the sofa for his subject. This he 

expanded into one of ‘the finest mo- 
ral poems of which the English lan- 
guage has been productive. 

It is written in blank verse, of 
which the construction, though in 
some respects resembling Milton’s, 
is truly original and characteristic. 
It is not too stately for familiar de- 
scription, nor too depressed for 
sublime and elevated imagery. If 
it has any fault, it is that of being 
tuo much laden with idiomatic ex- 
pression, a fault which the author, 
in the rapidity with which his ideas 
and his utterance seem to have 
flowed, very naturally incurred. 

In this poem his fancy ran with 
the most excursive freedom. The 
poet enlarges upon his topics, and 
confirms his argument by every 
variety of illustration. He never, 
however, dwells upon them too 
long, and leaves off in such a man- 
ner, that it seems, it was in his 
power to have said more. 

The arguments of the poem are 
various. "Ty he works of nature, 
the associations with which they 
exhibit themselves, the designs of 
Providence, and the passions of 
men. Of one advantage the wri- 
ter has amply availed himself. The 
work not being rigidly confined to 
any precise subje ét, he has indulg- 
ed himself in all the freedom of a 
miscellaneous poem. Yet he has 
still adhered so faithfully to the 
general laws of. congruity, that 
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whether he inspires the softer affecs 
tions into his reader, or delights him 
with keen and playiul railery, or 


' discourses on ordinary manners, or 


holds up the bright pictures of reli- 
gious consolation to his mind, bh 
adopts, at pleasure, a diction jee 
and appropriate, equal in elevation 
to the sacred effusions of Christian 
rapture, and sufficiently easy and 
familiar for descriptions of domes- 
tic life; skilful alike in soaring 
without effort, and descending with- 
out meanness. 

He who desires to put into the 
hands of youth a poem which, not 
destitute of poetic embellishment, is 
free from all licentious tendency, 
will find in the Task a book adapt- 
ed to his purpose. It would be ab- 
surd austerity to condemn those 
productions in which the passion 
of love constitutes the primary fea- 
ture. In every age, that passion 
has been the concernment of life, 
the theme of the poet, the plot of 
the stage. Yet there is a sort of 
amorous sensibility, bordering al- 
most on morbid enthusiasm, which 
the youthful mind too frequently 
imbibes from the glowing senti- 
ments of the poets. Their genius 
describes, in the most splendid co- 
lours, the operations of a passion 
which requires rebuke instead of 
incentive, and lends to the most 
grovelling sensuality the enchant- 
ments of a rich and creative imagi- 
nation. But in the Task of Cow- 
per there is no licentiousness of 
description. Allis grave, and ma- 
jestic, and moral. A vein of reli- 
gious thinking pervades every page, 
and he discourses, in a strain of the 
most finished poetry, on the in- 
sufficiency and vanity of human 
pursuits. 

Nor is he always severe. He is 
perpetually enlivening the mind of 
his reader by Sportive > des scriptions, 
and by representing, in elevated 
measures, ludicrous objedts and cit- 
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euinsiances, a species of the mock- 
heroic, of which Philips * was the 
first author. In this latter sort of 
style Mr. Cowper has displayed 
ereat powers of versification, and 
ereat talents for humour. Ot this, 
the historical account he has given 
of chairs, in the first book of the 
Task, is a striking specimen. 

‘he attention, however, is the 
most detained by those passages, in 
which the charms of rural life, and 
the endearments of domestic retire- 
ment, are pourtrayed. It is in vain 
to search in any poet of ancient or 
modern times, for more pathetic 
touches. “Ihe Task abounds with 
incidents, introduced as episodes, 
and interposing an agreeable relict 
to the grave and serious parts of the 
poetry. Who has not admired his 
Crazy Kate? -A description in 
which the calamity of a disordered 
reason is painted with admirable 
exactness and simplicity. 

* She begs an idle pin of all fhe meets.” 

I know of no poet who would 
have introduced so minute a cir- 
cumstance into his representation; 
yet who is there that does not per- 
ceive that it derives its effect alto- 
gether from the minuteness with 
which it is drawn? 

It were an endless task to point 
out the beauties of the poem. It is 
now established in its reputation, 
and, by universal consent, it has 
given Cowper a very high place 
amongst our national poets. Let 
those who cannot perceive its beau- 
ties dwell with rapture on its de- 
fects. "The taste or the sensibility 
of that man is little to be envied, 
who, in the pride of a fastidious 
criticism, would be reluétant in 
attributing to Mr. Cowper, the 
praise and character of a poet, be- 
cause in the tide and rapidity of his 
fancy, he has not been scrupulous 
in the arrangement of a w ord or the 

justment of a cadence. 
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The next work which Mr. Cow- 
per published, was a translation of 
the liiad, and the Odyssey. “Phe 
design was worthy of his talents. 

o 

His object was to present the fa- 
ther of poesy to the English reader, 
not in’ English habiliments, and 
modern attire, but in the oracefut 
and antique habit of his own times. 
He theretore adopted blank verse. 
Rhyme, by the uniformity of its 
cadence and the restrictions which 
it imposed, rendered the task of 
transiation evidently a paraphrase, 
because the poet, who could not ex- 
press the meaning of his author in 
phrase, and diétion, that would ac- 
cord with his own numbers, must 
be, of necessity, compelled to mix 
his own meaning with his author’s, 
to soften and dilute it, as it were, 
to his own versification. This is 
the disadvantage of Mr. Pope’s Ho- 
mer; a work, which it were blas- 
phemy to despise, and folly to un- 
dervalue, while variety and harmo- 
ny of numbers retain their domi- 
nion over the mind of man. Yet 
no one will deny, that Mr. Pope 
has frequently forgotten Homer; 
and that in some passages he has 
impaired the strength, and debased 
the majesty of his original. Let it 
be remembered, however, that it 
is no Mean honour to any poet to 
have followed the bold and lofty 
steps of the divine bard; and that 
he is not to be censured, though 
he should lag behind him in his 
course through that sublime region, 
which Homer only could tread with 
safety and with confidence. 

It is foolish to compare the trans- 
lation of Pope with that of Cowper. 
The merits of each are distinét. 
Pope has exhibited Homer as he 
would have sung, had he been 
born in England. Cowper has at- 
tempted to pourtray him, .as he 
wrote in Greece, adhering frequent- 
ly to the peculiarities of his own 


* The Splendid Shilling, 
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idiom, and endeavouring to pre- 
serve his strength and energy, as 
well as his harmony and sn nooth- 
hess. 


—— ee - 


Observations of a Foreigner on the 
Manners and Customs of Great- 
Britain. - 


Dinner of an Academic Club. 


BOUT ferty members of the 
Royal Society have been, for 
more than twenty-five years, in the 
habit of dining annually in one of 
the taverns of London. Each mem- 
ber has the right of bringing to this 
club two visitors, whom he chooses 
among foreigners or the friends of 
the Royal Society of his own ac- 
quaintance. The President may 
bring a greater number, and can se- 
lect whoever he pleases for his 
guests. 

We sat down to table at five 
o’clock: Sir Joseph Banks presided, 
and filled the place of honour. No 
napkins were laid before us: indeed, 
there were none used; the dinner 
was quite in the English stile. 

A member of the club, who is a 
clergyman (I believe it was the as- 
tronomer, Maskelyne), madeashort 
prayer, and blessed the company 
and the food. The dishes were of 
the solid kind, such as roast beef, 
boiled beef, and mutton prepared 
in various manners, with abun- 
dance of potatoes and other veget- 
ables, which each person seasoned 
as he pleased with the different 
sauces which were placed on the 
table. 

The beef-steaks and the roast 
beef were at first sufficiently drench- 
ed by large quantities of strong beer, 
called porter; it was drank out of 
cylindrical pewter pots, w hich are, 
by some, thought prefe rable to 
glasses, per haps because th ey enable 
one to swalow a whole pint eta 
draught. 


This prelude being finished, ths 
cloth was removed, and a hand. 
some and well-polished table was 
covered, as if it were by magic, 
with a number of fine crystal de. 
canters, filled with the best port, 
madeira, and claret; this last is the 
wine of Bourdeaux. Several glasses 
were distributed to each person, 
and the libations commenced on a 
grand scale, in the midst of different 
kinds of cheeses, which, rolling in 
mahogany cases from one end of 
the table to the other, provoked 
the thirst of the drinkers. 

To give more liveliness to the 
scene, the President announced the 
health of the Prince of Wales: this 
was his birth-day. We then drank 
to the Eleétor Palatine, who was 
that day to be admitted a member 
of the Royal Society. The same 
compliment was next paid to us 
foreigners, of whom there were 
five present. 

The inembers of the club after- 
ward saluted each other, one by one, 
with a glass of wine. According 
to this custom, one must drink as 
many times as there are guests, for 
it would be thougitt a want of po- 
liteness in England, to drink the 
health of more persons than one at 
a time. 

A few bottles of champaign soon 
put all the company in good hu- 
mour. ‘The tea came next, with 
butter, marmalade, and all its usual 
accompanymients; coffee followed, 
humbly yielding precedence to the 
tea, though it be the better of the 
two. In France, we commonly 
drink only one cup of good coffee 
after dinner ; in England, they drink 
five or six times that quantity of 
the most detestabie kind. 

Brandy, rum, and some other 
strong liquors, closed this philoso- 
phic banquet, which terminated at 
half past seven, as there was to be 
a meeting of the Royal Society at 
eiglit o’clock. Before we left the 
club-room, the names of all the 
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guests were written on a large sheet 
of paper, and each of us paid seven 
livres four sous, French money: 
this was not dear. 

[ repaired to the Society along 
with Sir Joseph Banks, - Ca- 
vendish, Dr. Maskelyne, - Au- 
bert, and Sir - Englefield ; we 
were all pretty much enlivened, 
butuur gaiety wasdecorous. Doubt- 
less, L should not wish to partake 
of similar dinners, if they were to 
be followed by settling the interests 
of a great nation, or discussing the 
best form of a government; sucha 
conduét-would neither be wise nor 
prudent; but to meet to celebrate 
the admission of an Eleétor Palatine, 
who has besides much merit, toa 
learned Society, is not a circum- 
stance from which any inconve- 
nience can result. 











The Royal Society. 


The room in which the meetings 
of this Society are held, is in the 
old palace of Somerset House: it 
appeared to me much too sinall. It 
is not long since this part of the 
palace was rebuilt; but, notwith- 
standing the freshness and elegance 
of the decorations, the room wants 
that noble and severe character 
which ought to distinguish a place 
consecrated to the sciences; it re- 
sembles a concert-hall rather than a 
Lyceum; and the manner in which 
the seats are disposed, tends muci 
to increase this resemblance. 

The seats are only simple benches, 
with backs, ranged in parallel lines, 
and occupying the whole of the 
room ‘The President and Secreta- 
ries have alone distinguished places. 
The former is seated in an elevated 
chair, of a colossalform. It is made 
oi mahogany, and surmounted with 
an escutcheyn, on which are paint- 
ed the insignia of the Socicty. 
Nothing can be in a more gothic 
or worse taste than this ornament, 

The table which is before the 
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President’s chair, is elevated, and 
covered, one «annot tell why, 
with an enormous cushion of crim- 
son velW@t. Beiore this, there isa 
second table, destined for tie Secre- 
taries, upon which there lies a large 
mace of gilded wood or metal. 
This is the symbol of ail royal in- 
stitutions. 

The Society was assembled pre- 
cisely at eight o’clock. Sir Joseph 
Banks presided, and —-— Blagden, 
was one of the Secretaries. The 
Strangers were placed near the 
members who introduced then 
and, however little known they 
might be, every member behaved 
tu them with the greatest politeness 
and affability. The detractors of 
the English character, have re- 
proached them with behaving in a 
cold and surly manner to foreigners. 
Whaat has becn considered as cold- 
ness, is, perhaps, only a proper 
reserve. Strangers were politely 
and honourably received in this 
learned Society, and piaced by the 
side of the members, with whom 
they were fraternatly confounded. 
The sciences, like the muses, should 
be regarded as sisters, aud ougot to 
know no distinction of country or 
of government. 

The President first read the 
names of strangers admitted that 
night, and the names of the mem- 
bers who had presentedthem. He 
afterward proposed the Elector Pa- 
latine as a candidate for a vacant 
place. The Elector was admiited 
with applauses: when the business 
was finished, the meeting broke up. 


The Observatory at Greenwich, and 


another Dinuer. 


This useful institution, which is 
consecrated to astronomical obser- 
vations, is situate oa a hill, about 
seven miles from London. I went 
there in a coach, which arrived in 
about an hour and a half. The 
observatory is built on the most 
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elevated part of the hill; and it af- 
fords one of the finest views imagi- 
nable. 

The Thames flows at your feet, 
lined up to London- bridge with 
deep rows of vessels. Streamers 
wavering in the air; ships under 
sail, going up and down the river ; 
animmense multitude of men of all 
Nations on this floating city; the 
more remote masts mingling with 
the steevles; the church of St. Paul, 
whose dome and fine proportions 
excite admiration even at this dis- 
tance; Westminster-Abbey, with 
its towers and goihic architecture; 
the column, called the Monument, 
rising to the height of two hundred 
and two fect; all these grand and 
magnificent objects form a most 
encnanting picture, the true point 
of view for which, is from the ob- 
servatory of Greenwich. 

The observatory is built of brick, 
in a style of the greatest simplicity. 
Ma ignificence and research are dis- 
played in the inside only in the per- 
fection of the instruments, which 
nothing can exceed. 

I found the committee assembled, 
and Dr. Maskelyne, the keeper of 
the observatory, had the goodness 
to show me, in ‘detail, the most re- 
markable objeéts in that rich col- 
lection. The truly learned are 
easily cistinguished by their man- 
ners. Nothing can equal their 
compiaisance and affability; for the 
cultivation of the mind softens the 
manners, as that of the earth ren- 
ders its productions more delicate. 
The man of science, or of literature, 
who should appear proud, haughty, 
or self-suficient, would be very 
disagreeabie; and, whatever his 
pretentions may be, he must al- 
ways seem, to the man of sense, an 
unsocial being, possessing only a 
mediocrity of talents. Great timi- 
dity, habits of retirement, and the 
Importunities to which celebrated 
men are exposed, may, indeed, give 


them a cold and reserved air; bug 
the difference is easily distinguished, 

Dr. Maskelyne added to his other 
kindness, that of introducing me to 
Mr. William Herschel, wno invited 
mie to see his observatory, and the 
large telescopes of his construction, 
in the country. We appoiated a 
day for this visit. 

The committee having finished 
their business, we ail asseinbled ina 
tavernin the neighbourhood. There 
were about thirty persons at table, 
‘The dinner was served in the Eng. 
lish manner, and seasoned, according 
to custom, witha preliminary bene- 
diétion on the guests aud the victuals, 
The repast was excellent, and the 
company were gay and extremcly 
agreeable. 

We rose from the table about se- 
ven o’clock, not to depart, but to 
pass into another room, where tea, 
coffee, and all their usual accom. 
panyments, were disposed with 
much show, upon a large tabit. 
The tea is always excellent in Eng: 
land; but no where do people drink 
worse coffee. It would appear, 
that the English are little sensible 
of the delicious flavour of thi 
agreeable liquor, which nature 
seeins to have created to solace at 
once the body and mind: it Is not 
only grateful to the stomach, but 
re-invigorates the understanding 
when one is fatigued with too in- 
tense thinking. Voltaire, who was 
extremely fond of coffee, called it 
the quintessence of the mind. 

Why, then, does the English 
government, for political and com- 
mercial reasons, prevent the ped- 
ple from using coffee, which they 
might prepare according to their 
own taste, and compel. them to 
purchase a kind of inferior quality, 
and bad flavour, from dealers who 
have it long in their possession after 
it is burned. One would imagine 
that it has been purpose ely contriv ed 
to render this liquor disgusting in 2 
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country Where it is so necessary for 
removing melancholic humours; 
where the atmosphere is covered 
with an almost continued gloom; 
and where, if we may believe the 
celebrated Fielding, there is more 
yort wine drank in one year than 
the whole kingdom of Portugal 
produces in three. 

It would certainly be far better 
policy to substitute for tea, which 
is brought from China, the coffee 
which grows in the English colo- 
nies: such a change might, per- 
haps, tend to diminish that alarm- 
ing consumption of wine, which 
occasions in this country so much 
incbriety, and so many diseases. 


The Duke of Argyle’s at Inverary. 


The manner in which we spent 
our time at Inverary castle was ex- 
tremely agreeable. Each person 
rose at any hour he pleased in the 
morning. Some took a ride, others 
went to the chase. I rose with the 
sun, and proceeded to examine the 
natural history of the environs. 

At ten o’clock, a bell summon- 
ed us to breakfast: we then repair- 
ed toa large room, ornamented with 
historical piétures of the Argyte fa- 
mily; among which there were some 
by ‘Battoni, Reynolds, and other 
eminent Italian and English pain- 
ters. Here we found several break- 
fast tables, covered with tea, coffee, 
excellent cream, and every thing the 
appetite could desire, surrounded 
with bouquets of flowers, newspa- 
There were, be- 
sides, in thisroom, a billiard-table, 
a‘piano-forte, and other musical 
instruments. 

' After breakfast, some walked in 
the parks, others amused them- 
selves with reading and music, or 
returned to their apartments. At 
half past four the dinner-bell was 
rung, and we went to the dining 
room, where we always found a ta- 
ble of twenty-five or thirty covers. 
When all the company were seat- 
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ed, the chaplain, according to cus- 
tom, made a short prayer, and blest 
the food, which was ate with plea- 
sure. Indeed, the dinners were 
prepared by an excellent French 
cook, and every thing was served 
up in the Paris manner, except 
a few dishes in the English form, 
which made a variety, and thus 
gave the epicures of every country 
an opportunity of pleasing their 
palates. 

I was particularly pleased to see 
napkins on the table, and forks of 
the same kind as those used in 
France. I am not much disposed 
to risk pricking my mouth or my 


tongue with those little sharp tri- | 


denis, which are. generally used 
even in the best houses in England. 
I know that this kind of forks are 
only intended for seizing and fix- 
ing the pieces of meat while they 
are cut, and that the English Knives 
beirig rounded at the point, may 
answer for some of the purposes to 
which the French forks are applied, 
particularly in carrying meat to the 
mouth; but, I must confess, that I 
use their knives very awkwardly in 
this way. 
accustom oneself to the usages of 
different countries; and it seemed 
to me that at table, as well as in se- 
veral other instances, the English 
calculate more accurately than we 
do. 

In England, the fork is always 
held in the left hand, and the knife 
in the right. The fork holds the 
meat down, the knife cuts it, and 
the pieces may be carried to the 
mouth with either. The motion is 
quick and precise. The mancu- 
vres at an English dinner are found- 
ed upon the same principle as the 
Prussian discipline. Not a moment 
is lost! 

In France, the first manceuvre is 
similar to that of the English: but 
when the meat is cut in pieces, the 
knife is laid down on the right side 
of the plate, and the fork is chang- 


It is well, however, to. 
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ed from the left to the right hand, 
with which it is lifted to the mouth: 
thus our table tactics are more com- 
plex than the English, and require 
more time. The fnglish method 
is certainly the best; but large 
knives, with rounded points, are 
necessary to put it in practice, 
And why not have them? There 
would then be an arm less in the 
hands of the vitious or the foolish. 
But howsoever this may be, | 
must not forget ‘that the knives and 
forks at the Duke of Argyie’s table 
served to help us to very good 
things. The different courses, and 
the after meats, were all done as in 
France, and with the same variety 
and abundance. If the poultry 
was not so juicy as that of Paris, 
we were amply compensated by the 
most delicate nioor fowl, by deli- 
cious fish, and by ve getable sy the 
quality of which did honour to the 
skill of the Scottish gardeners. 
At the desert, the scene changed: 
cloth, napkins, and every thing “dis- 
appeared. The mahogany ‘table 
shone in all the lustre that wood i is 
capable of receiving from art; but 
it was soon covered with brilliant 
decanters, filled with the most ex- 
quake wines; comfits, in fine por- 
celain, or crystal Vases ; and fruits 
of different kinds in beautiful bas- 
kets. Plates and glasses were distri- 
buted; and in every object elegance 
and conveniency “seemed to rival 
each other. I was surprised, how- 
ever, to see, on the same table, in 
so colda climate, and in the month 
of September, peaches, apricots, ral- 
sins, prunes, figs, éc. all of an 
excellent quality, except the figs, 
which could noi be called fine, by 
a person born in the south of 
France. It is probable, however, 
that the greater part of these fruits 
were produced by much care and 
expense in hot- houses. 
Toward the end of the desert, 


+ Here our author makes fome ludicrous remarks, which wé have omitted. 


the ladies withdrew to a room de. 
stined for the tea-table: I was sor. 
ry they left us so long alone; but 
the duke of Argyle informed me 
that he preserved this old custom 
in his family, in order that the peo- 
ple of the country might not be of. 
fended by the breach of a practice, 
to which they had always been ac. 
customed. The ceremony of toasts 
was well kept up in the absence of 
the ladies; but though they usually 
continued to go round for at leas: 
three quarters of an hour, no per- 
son’s inclination was violated, and 
every one drank what he pleased, 
This, however, did not prevent q 
great number of healths being 
drank with spirit, and every demon. 
stration of pleasure. Wines are the 
greatest luxury of the British table. 
They drink the best and the dearest 
that grow in France and Portugal, 
Ti the lively champaign should 
make its diuretic influence be felt, 
the case is foreseen, and in the an- 
gles of the room, the necessary con- 
venience is to be found. * * * * { 
At last they proceeded to the 
drawing-room, where tea and coffee 
abounded, and where the ladies did 
the honour of the table, with muc) 
dignity and grace. The tea is al- 
ways excellent, but it is not so with 
the coffee: since it was not good i: 
a house like this, where no expense 
is spared, it cannot be expe¢ted to 
be good any where else in the coun- 
try. I should imagine that the 
English and Scotch attach no im- 
portance to the fine perfume and 
flavour of good coffee; for it seems 
to be all one to them what kind 
they drink, provided they have 
four or five cupfuls. Their coffee 
is always weak, bitter, and com- 
pletely “deprived of its aromatic 
odour. Thus they want an excel- 
lent beverage, which would be 4 
thousand times more favourable to 
their health than tea. Kampier, 











who resided long in Japan, and who 

has published some very Curious 
observations upon tea, and theshrub 
that bears it, remarks that it is of a 
narcotic nature. 

After tea, those who chose it 
retired to their apartments; those 
who preferred conversation and 
music, remained in the room; others 
went out to walk. At ten o’clock, 
supper was ready, and those attend- 
ed it who pleased. 

In England, I always found that 
all classes of people eat a great deal 
more than the French. I do not 
know that they are more healthy; 
indeed, I doubt they are not; but 
this 1 ‘know, that Dumoulin, one 
of the most celebrated physicians 
of Paris, once told me, that he 
was never raised in the night to 
visit any person who had not sup- 
ped, 


——_ 
FONTENELLE. 


IT, or even what the French 
term esfrit, seems little com- 


patible with feeling. Fontenelle 


was a great egotist, and thought of 


nothing but himself. One of his 


_— 
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Pe) 


old acquaintances went one day to 
see him at his country-house, and 
said he had come to eat a bit of 
dinner. ** What shall we have? 
Do you like ’sparagus?” said Fon- 
tenelle. ‘If you please; but with 
oil.”’—* Oil! I prefer them with 
sauce.”—* But sauce disagrees with 
me,” replied the guest. * Well, 
well, we shall have them with oil.” 
Fontenelle then went out to give 
his orders; but, on his return, 
found his poor acquaintance dead 
of an apoplexy. Running to the 
head of the stairs, he called out, 
* Cook! dress the ’sparagus with 
sauce.” 


ae 


Artful Question. 


OMINICO, the harlequin, 

going to see Louis XIV. at 
supper, fixed his eye on a dish of 
partridges. The King, who was 
fond of his acting, said, ‘“‘ Give that 
dish to Dominico.”— And the 
partridges too, Sire?”? Louis, pe- 
netrating his art, replied, “© And 
the partridges too.” The dish was 
gold. 








MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES OF LITERARY AND 


— 


PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


—— 


DOMESTIC. 
EmMMmons’s SERMONS. 


Ts: Reverend Dr. Emmons, of 
Franklin, Massachusetts, has 
just published a volume of * Ser- 
mons on some of the first Princi- 
ples and Doétrines of true Religion.” 
hey are twenty in number, and 
appear to be executed in a manner 
honourable to the author, and cal- 
culated to do good. Some farther 
account of this volume may be ex- 


pected soon to appear in our depart- 
ment of Review. 


Vor. III. No. 3. K 


ConNECTICUT MAGAZINE. 


Since our last we have seen the 
two first numbers of a new periodi- 
cal work, printed at Hartford, and 
entitled the Connecticut Evangelica 
Magazine. ‘This work is designed 
to appear monthly, each number to 
consist of forty pages, at the price 
of twelve and a half cents to subscri- 
bers, and fourteen cents to non-sub- 
scribers. The following gentlemen 
appear as editors of the work, viz. 
the Rev. Mess. Fames Cogswell, D.D. 
Nathan Williams,v.v. Fok n Smaller, 
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A. M. Feren iah Day, a. M. Benjamin 
Trun. all, a. Eee Levi Hart, A. M. 
Sanuel F. Mills, a.m. base Lewts, 
vp. D. Elijah Parsons, a. M. Cnarles 
Backus, a m. David Eh, a. mM. 
Nathan Strong, a. M. Nathan Per- 
kins, A. M. Lebulon Ely, A. M. Abel 
Flint, a.m. From the charaéter 
of the above gentlemen for erudi- 
tion, talents, and piety; and from 
the specimens which we have seen 
of their work, we think the religious 
world may expect much entertain- 
ment and instruétion from their la- 
bours. 


Beauties of Nature DE-r- 
NEATED. 


The Reverend Mr. Thaddeus M. 
Harris, a respectable clergyman in 
the neighbourhood of Boston, has 
lately published a work under the 
following title: ** Beauties of Na- 
ture Delineated; or, Philosophical 
and Pious Contemplations on the 
Works of Nature and the Seasons 
of the Year—Sele¢ted from Sturm’s 
Reflections.””, This work is from 
the press of Mr. Etheridge, of 
@hariestown, and is very neatly 
printed. 


Low’s PoeEms. 


There has just issued from the 
press of Messrs. Swords, a second 
volume of Poems, by Mr. Samuel 
Low, of this city. Tiais publica- 
tion will be noticed in a future 
number of our work. 


WILson’sPosTHUMOUS WorRKs. 


The late James Wilson, Esq. a 
Judge in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and whose merits 
and services are well known, has 
Jeft behind him several tieatises and 
dissertations on legal and political 
subjects. These are collected by 
his son, and are proposed to be pub- 
lished by subscription, by Asberry 
Dickens, printer and bookseller of 
Philadelphia. 
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New PERIODICAL Worx. 


A new periodical miscellany, 

called Zhe Cabinet, is about to be 
sublished It is a monthly work, 
and was to issue on the first of Sep- 
tember, provided the public would 
beso good as to give it leave. This 
work is to contain fifty-six pages, 
and the price will be twenty-five 
cents. The editor is Daniel Til- 
latson, of Boston. 


DeENNIE’s Lay-PREACHER AND 
FARRAGO. 


Mr. Dennis, who deserves to bé 
placed bigh in the list of American 
writers, is about to colleét and to 
re-publish, with correétions and 
additions, two series of essays, one 
called The Farrago, and the other 
The Lay-Preacher, the first in one 
volume, and the latter in two vols, 
octavo.—Mr. Dennie has treated us 
American readers with considerable 
severity. He charges us with pos- 
sessing a spirit sordidly devoted to 
trafic and gain, or servilely and 
tamely led in the trammels of Eu- 
ropean prejudices. We would wil- 
lingly believe that these censures 
have been too indiscriminately ap- 
plied, but must sincerely hope tivat 
the fate of his own performances 
may not be an example of their jus 
tice. The intrinsic merit of these 
essays, will entitle them to praise 
and to purchasers; and the world 
may evince, by its liberal patronage 
of this author, that it is able to dis- 
tinguish and reward excellence, 
even though it be of the growtit 
and culture of our own country. 


CLirtTon’s Poems. 


Mr. shige of this city, is pre- 
paring lor the press a colleétion ot 
the poems of the late William Clif- 
ton, of P; niladelphia, This young 
man died, lately, in the prime ot 
life, and deserved to be much bet- 
ter known than he is. We have 





















had many bards, some of them 


aspirers to the brightest wreath, and 


ytiempters of the highest walk of 


the muse; and there are, of course, 
different estiinates formed of their 
merit; but there is a great number 
by whom William Ctitton is be- 
lieved to be thie oniy one truely de- 
serving the name of poet, among 
those who have put in a claim to 
that title in America. The public 
will probably sooa have an oppor- 
tunity of judging how far this 
vpinion Is correat. 


Davis’s PoEMs. 


A volume of poems, by the late 
Mr. Richard Davis, of this city, an 
ingenious young man, who teil a 
victim to the pestilence or last — 
willsoon be put to press by Messrs. 

Swords. ome of these poetic 
pieces have appe ared in the news- 
papers, and in the periodical publi- 
cations of the time in which they 
were written. <A great part, how- 
ever, have never been published. 


BLANCHET’s RECHERCHES, 


Within a few weeks, a valuable 
work, in the French language, has 
issued from the press of Monsicur 
Parisot, of this city. It is entitled, 
Recherches sur la Medecine, ou I’ Ap- 
flication de la Chimte ala Medecine. 
This work is the produétion of Mr. 
Francis Blanchet, a young gentle- 
lan, a native of Canada, w ‘ho has 
been for some time engaged in the 
study of medicine in this city. It 
contains a number of ingenious 

and interesting speculations; and 
will, we doubt not, be read by the 
chemist and physician with much 
pleasure. The author is an ardent 
votary of science, a bold and in- 

iependent thinker, and bids fair to 
distinguish himself in the depart- 

ments of knowledge, to the culti- 
vation of which his talents are de- 
voted. Some farther account of this 


work will be given in a future 
unmber, 
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Non-DeEscrRiptT ANIMAL. 


A gentleman from Ulster county, 
Siate of New- York, brings us the 
following very Curious and interest- 
ing information: that about twelve 


or thirteen miles to the west of 


Newburgh, a Dutchman, by the 
name of Masten, was late! y digging 
for marle on a low piece ol ground, 
where this manure is penevanly and 
plentifuily found in the neigibour- 
ing couatry—that having arrived 
near to the stratum of imarle, he 
struck upon the bones of a huge ani- 
mal, about ten or twelve feet from 
the surface of the earth: some ct the 
bones were Immediately procured, 
but the water rushing in with much 
rapidity, the persons employed were 
compelled to desist: since wihich 
time, the neighbours have mace 
another attempt to obtain the wuole 
of the skeleton; they succeeded 
only in part: several of the bones 
of the hind legs have been dug out, 
which are more than four feet in 
length, and measure round the joints 
upw wards of forty inches in circum- 
fere ence, and, on the solid bone, 
thirty-six inches. The bone of the 
back was also obtained in part; 
and the orifice, occasioned by the 
decay of marrow, Is more than three 
inches in diameter. The upper 
teeth are perfectly sound and white, 
measure seven inches in length, 
and are nearly four broad. From 
the best calculations, made by the 
best naturalists and gentlemen of 
the country, who have seen the bones 
already procured, it is thought the 
aninal must have been between 
fiiteen and twenty feet in height 
when alive. 

This is the seventh or eighth ske- 
leton already discovered within this 
vicinity of eight miles, froma com- 
mon centre, since the citizens of 
that country have been in the habit 
of draining these places for maaure, 
which has not been customary but 
a icw years, 
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New-HavenN COMMENCEMENT. 


The anniversary commencement 
at Yale College, was celebrated on 
Wednesday the 10th instant. 

About g o’clock A. M. the pro- 
cession moved from the College- 
Chapel to the brick meeting house, 
in the customary order, where the 
following exercises were peformed, 
before a very numerous and bril- 
liant assembly. 

A prayer by the President. 

A Latin salutatory oration, by 
Thomas Adams. 

A forensick dispute on the ques- 
tion—* Can a state of Equality ex- 
ist in civilized society ?”? by Amos 
Benedict and Pitkin Cowles. 

An Oration on the consequences 
of the invention of printing, by 
Thomas P. Grosvenor. 

The Swiss Soldier, a poetical 
Dialogue, by Saul Elvord, Shubael 
Bartlett, David Ely, Moses Hatch, 
and Chauncey Whittelsey. 

A Colloquy on Energy of Go- 
vernment, by Amos Benediét, He- 
zekiah Flagg, and Giles C. Kellogg. 

The Deserted House, a Poem, by 
Moses Hatch. 

A Poem, on the present state of 
Literature in the United States, by 
Mr. Warren Dutton. 

A Valediétory Oration, by Da- 
niel B. Brown. 

The President then conferred the 
Degree of Bachelor of Arts, on the 
following gentlemen: 

Thomas Adams, Sau! Alword, 
Shubael Bartlett, Amos Benedict, 
Jesse Bradley, Daniel B. Brown, 
Abijah Carrington, Harvev Chase, 
Pitkin Cowles, Asaph Dunbar, 
David Ely, Hezekiah Flagg, James 
Gilbert, Thomas P. Grosvenor, 
Enoch Hanford, Moses Hatch, 
Joseph Howland, Samuel G. Hunt- 
ington, Samuel Jones, Pailander 
Judson, Giles C. Kellogg, Hugh 
Knox, Prentice Law, Elisha Paelps, 
Elisha Sheldon, Henry Smith, 
John Stevens, Lewis St. John, 
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Abraham Stoddard, Thomas Strong, 
Erastus Swift, Giles Wade, Joel 
Walter, C. Whittlesey, Thomas 


Williams, Alumni. 


The Degree of Master of Arts 
was conferred on 

Diodate Brockway, Warren Dut- 
ton, Samuel A. Foot, William A, 
Foot, Ira Hart, Bethul Judd, Asa 
Lyman, James Murdock, Ephraim 
Woodrutl, Alumni. 

Vinson Gould, A. M. Williams’ 
College, and Holland Weeks, A. 
M. Dartmouth, were admitted ad 
eundem. 

The honorary Degree of Master 
of Arts was conferred on Hezekiah 
Wright Strong, Esq. of Deerfield, 
Massachusetts, and Philo Ruggles, 
Esq. of New-Milford, in this State. 

The Degree of Doétor in Divi- 
nity was conferred on the Rev. 
Azel Roe, of Woodbridge, in New- 
Jersey. 

The Degree of Doéttor of Laws 
was conferred on the Hon. John 
Treadwell, Esq. Lieutenant Go- 
vernor, and on the Hon. Jesse 
Root, Esq. Chief Justice ot the 
State. 

The exercises of the day were 
then concluded with prayer by the 
President. 


RHODE-IsLAaND CoMMENCE- 
MENT. 


On Wednesday, the 4th of Sep- 
tember, the anniversary commence- 
ment was observed. 

Exercises—1. A Salutatory Ora- 
tion on Slavery of opinion, by P. 
J. Tillinghast.—2. An Oration on 
the Importance of Historical Infor- 
mation, by G. Conant.—3. A Dis- 
sertation on the Rise and Fall of 
Empires (in Latin), by D. Loring. 
—4. Dispute on this question, 
“ Would passive Commerce be 
more advantageous to the United 
States than their present active 
Commerce?” by T. A. Foster, T- 
Burgess, and A. Russell.— S$. An 
Oration on the Influence of the 























Passions, by J. M. Bradford.—6. 
An Oration on the Pleasures of 
Sensibility, by L. Tower.—7. A 
Dissertation in Greek, Union ne- 
cessary to the Support of a Repub- 
lican Government, by A. Rawson. 
—8. A Dissertation on the Utility 
of Science in a Republican Go- 
vernent, by D. Young.—g. An 
Oration on Femaic Education, by 
C. Tilden.—1o. An Oration on 
Party Spirit, by N. Todd.—rr. 
An Oration on the Advantages of 
Prejudice, by M. Miller.—12. A 
Dissertation on the necessitv of Re- 
ligion to the Support of Govern- 
ment, by G. Taft.—13. An Ora- 
tion on Civil Dissentions consider- 
ed as a prelude to a change in Go- 
vernment, by T. Burgess.—14. A 
Dissertation on Atheism, by E. Cut- 
ler.—15. A Dispute on this ques- 
tion, * Is Marriage conducive to 
Happiness?” by R. Farnum, J. 
M. Bradford, and C. Tilden.—16. 
An Oration on the Influence of 
Improved Taste on Society, by 
A. Russell.—17. An Oration on 
the Constitution of the United 
States, and the influence it has on 
the spirit of the people, by T. A. 
Foster.—18. An Oration on Lite- 
rature as the Basis of Happiness, by 
R. Farnum.—1g. Dialogue, the 
Fall of Fashion, by B. Bourn, jun. 
M. Miller, G. Taft, W. R. Theus, 
and N. Todd.—20. A Dissertation 
on Instrumental Music, showing its 
Effeéts on the Passions, by L. Raw- 
son.—21. An Oration on Litera- 
ture as necessary to the support of 
Independence, by B. Bourn, jun. 
—22. An Oration on Mental Im- 
provement, by W. R. Theus. 

The Degree of Bachelor of Arts 
was conferred on the following 
young gentlemen, alumni of the 
College: 

Benjamin Bourn, jun. John M. 
Bradford, Thomas Burgess, Gaius 
Conant, Enos Cutler, John G. 
Dorrance, Royal Farnum, Theo- 
dore A. Foster, Jonathan Gilmore, 
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Daniel Loring, John M’Kie, Moses 
Miiler, Andrew Rawson, Liberty 
Rawson, Abiel Russell, Gravenner 
Taft, William R. Theus, Calvin 
Tilden, Paris J. Tillinghast, Na- 
thaniel ‘Fodd, Levi Tower, John 
Tucker, Daniel Young. 

The foliowing young gentlemen, 
alumni of the College, were admit- 
ted to the Degree of Master of 
Arts: 

Peter A. Alden, Horatio G. 
Bowen, Wiiliam Collier, Joseph B. 
Cooke, Horace Everett, Abijah 
Draper, Nathan Holman, Samuel 
King, Charles O. Screven. 

The Rev. Ebenezer Bradford, of 
Rowley, an alumnus of Princeton 
College, was admitted ad cundem 
in Khode-Island College. 

The honorary Degree of Master 
of Arts was conferred on the fol- 
lowing gentlemen: 

Tine Hon. Samuel Elam, Esq. 
of Portsmouth (Rhode-Island), 
George Gibbs, jun. of Newport, 
the Rev. Henry Holcombe, otf 
Savannah (Georgia), and the Rev. 
Stephen Gano, of Providence. 

The Degree of Doétor in Divi- 
nity on the following: 

The Rev. Richard Furman, of 
Charleston (South-Carolina), and 
the Rev. David Parsons, of Ain- 
herst (Massachusetts). 

It is with great pleasure we now 
announce to the public, that Samuel 
Elam, Esq. has, in the course 
of the vear past, generously given 
to the College eight hundred dollars, 
for the purpose of procuring philo- 
sophical apparatus. 








FOREIGN. 


Darwin’s New Work. 


NEW prose work of Dr. 
Darwin, entitled Phytologia, 
or the Philosophy of Agriculture and 
Gardening, which we announced 
in August last, as being then in the 
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press, has been since published, and 
has reached this country. Ia this 
work, Dr. D. attempts a theory 
of vegetation, deduced princi pally 
from the experiments of Hale 

Grew, Malpighi, Bonnet, Du Ha- 
mel, Buffon, Spalianzani, Priestiey, 
and the Pailosopiers of the Linnaan 
school, together with a number of 
observations and opinions of his 
own, some of which have in part 
a ppeared already in Zoanomia, and 
in the notes to the Botanic Garden, 
but are here corrected, and greatiy 


enlarged. To the former of these 
works, the Doctor wishes the present 


to be considered a supplement, as it 


is properly a contiauation of the. 


subject. 

Perer Prnpar’s Nove.. 

Peter Pindar, with whose inimi- 
table productions in verse the public 
have been delig ated many years, ts 
preparing a sat irical work in frrose, 
in tue manner of a novel, of which 
report speaks highly. 

Corrree IN SWEDEN. 


The government of Sweden has 
probably had more reason than 
any other to fix its attention on 
the use of coffee. This beverage 


is now almost generally used in 


that country, and will probably 
become still more general, while 
it is expensive in Sweden, as that 
country is one of the remotest 
countries from the climates where 
it is produced, and possesses no co- 
lonies which could furnish her 
with chat article. 

Several years since, a decree was 
proclaimed, forbidding the use of 
this favourite de scoétion ; a law 
which, as might be expected, did 
not long maintain its effect, so that 
a renewal of it became necessary. 
Tn the mean time, a Mr. Cavander 
pi ablished an account of a substitute 
for coffee, composed of the flower 
of rye, and yellow English potatoes, 
which are much sweeter than any 
other sort. These ingredients are 


° 
r resemovilns 


first boiled, then made into a king 
of cake, which is dried in an oven, 
and aiterwards reduced to a powder 
1g ground coffee. The in- 
ventor has procured a certificate 
from the Royal Medical College at 
Siockholm, st ating, tivat this beve- 
rage is very similar to coffee in its 
taste, as well as in other properties, 
and that its Composition 1s not in 
the least detrimeatal to health. 

From a number of experiments 
made on this subjeét, in several 
countries, and almost every where 
without success, it 1s matter of re- 
gret that we are obliged to doubt the 
good reception of tiis factitious cof- 
fee in Sweden; though several mer- 

chants wao deal in it, have lately 
published their addresses to the 
public. Jt would perhaps be less 
difficult to make the Swedes aban- 
don the use of wine than of real 
coffee. In the coid climates, the 
inhabitants may easily supply the 
want of wine, by strong beer, and 
other liquors; while cotfee, which 
is more requisite than in hot cli- 
mates, cannot be effectually replac- 
ed by any other substitute. 


ConceENTRATED LEMON JUICE, 


Dr. Brugnatelli filters the ex- 
pressed juice of ripe lemons through 
linen. He then adds some highly 
reétified alcoh ol,and places the mix- 
ture, for some days, Ina closely stop- 
ped phial ; during this lime, a coa- 
siderable quantity of mucous sedi- 
mentis deposiied, which must be se- 
parated by passing the liquid through 
a filtering paper; and if it should be 
too thick for percolation, it ought 
to be mixed with an additional 
quantity of alcohol. This filtrated 
liquor contains the purest citric 
acid, combined with alcoh nal; the 
latter may be separated by s!ow eva- 
poration. After having been de- 
prived of all the alcohol aad watery 
partic les, the acid assumes a yellow- 
ish colour, and is so strong as to be 
similar in taste to a mineral acid. 
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The MORNING of LIFE. 


LL hail! ye fweet and youthful 
A hours, 
Endear’d by Friendhiip’s winning powers, 
And foft delights of love; 
Whilft as we tread Life’s path fo green, 
Contentment fheds her ray ferene, 
And fhines where’er we rove. 


All hail! ye pure and harmlefs days, 
When bright ey’d Hope the bofom 
{ways, 
Uncheck’d by gloomy Fear; 
While Fancy, as her raptures glow, 
With rofy garland binds the brow, 
Chafing away each tear. 
Oh youth! thy fun with quick’ning ray, 
Bids in the heart each fibre play, 
The eye with tranfport roll, 
Then Truth difplays her radiant form, 
Then brave defires the bofom warm, 
And triumphs fwell the foul. 


Dear feafon! when Misfortune’s dart 
Has never rankled in the heart, 

Nor cold Indifference reign’d, 
When fad Experience ne’er has thrown, 
O'cr future life, its cheerlefs gloom, 

Or its gay profpects ftain’d. 
When Mem’'ry’s mild and magic powers, 
Recalling fweet departed hours, 

The flattering hope excites, 
From ’moneft the flowers that once had 

bloom, 

To form a wreath for years to come, 

Of ever rich delights. 

h Life! amidft thy varying fcene, 
Though forrows fometimes intervene, 

Yet fure they quick depart; 
Then why fhould reftlefs man complain, 
Since joys fo pure to thee pertain 

To fill the feeling heart. 

r JUVENIA. 
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The SEASONS. 


I LOVE the foften’d grace, the vary- 
ing charms, 
Which on the earth’s enamell’d bofom 
' play, 
When Nature burfts from April’s humid 
arms, 


And fprings impatient to the ides of May. 


I love the ripening beam, the fervid glow, 

Which crown with full maturity the year 

When bufy Summer fhows his {warthy 
brow, 

And fevers from its reot the bending ear. 


[I love the rich profufion Autumn yields, 

When in his party-colour’d robes array’d 

He treads triumphant o’er the lighten’d 
fields, 

And binds their rifled honours round his 
head. 


I love the bright effulgence Winter wears, 

When o’er the plains his fleecy fhowers 
defcend, 

And the foft germs which fhivering 
nature bears, 

From the rude blaft, and piercing froft 
defend. 


I love—but ah! fuch matchlefs beauties 
rife, 

So thick the forms of varied goodnefs 
throng, 

That {weet confufion dims my wondering 


eyes, 
And {welling tranfport overpowers my 
fong, 


For ftill the imprefs of a hand divine 
Marks each mutation of this earthly ball, 
‘Thro’ all its fcenes a parent’s bounties 


fhine; 
Father of light and life! 1 love them ai. 
CALISTA. 
New-York. 
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New-Year’s Addrefs from the Carrier of a 
New/paper. 
deer? genial friendfhip on this 

feftive day, 
Prompts each kind Cit his compliments 
to pay; 
Whilft gencrous joy with eachenlivening 
grace 
Glows in all hearts, and beams from 
every face; 


Say, will it chafe your fmiles, if he once 
more, 

Who brings each morn the Paper to your 
door, 

Now comes to greet you with his annual 
ftrains, 


And afk a little pay for all his pains? 
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840 Poetry. 


And ah! he ftrain’d indeed thefe ftrains 
to write, 

Oft fmote his breaft and thump’d his 
vacant head, 

Hopelefs beheld his lamp’s expiring light, 

And fleeplefs tumbled on his lonely bed. 


Thus to the Nine I rais’d my invocation; 

Celeftial Queens! your tuneful influence 
hed, 

For tho’ moft lowly is my occupation, 

Yet muft I write my verfe, or lofe my 


bread, 


Some, prompted by ambition, write for 
fame, 

Praife all their object, and their aim 
bright glory, 

All for the very higheft feat to gain, 

Of Fame’s high temple in the upper ftory. 


Yet oft thefe Bards, who think fublime 
they foar, 

Are very much, oh Fame, miftaken found, 

And when they think they’re on the 
garret floor, 

Are grov’'ling in the cellar, onthe ground. 


No feat in Fame’s fine temple I defire, 

No branches from the Olympian grove I 
claim; 

I only want a feat befide my fire, 

Sweet Nymphs, I want the wood to raife 
the flame. 


I write not for a badge to make a fhow, 

But for a coat to guard me from the 
Sener, - 

icOPrn) ’ 

Not fora myrtle wreath todeck my brow, 

But only for a hat to keep it warm. 


I do not write for name, ah no! but need, 
1 do not pant for praife, but only pelf; 
Not write for critics on my lines to feed, 
But only, lovely mufe, to feed myfelf. 


Effulgent maids, the brighteft of your kind, 

Who round Caftalia’s cryftal waters play, 

‘Then fpread your fapphire pinions to the 
wind, 

And to fublime Parnaffus tune your way. 


Oh from your glittering plumes, one 
quill beftow, 
Wet with Pierian dew fo chafte and clear, 


Then with fweet melody my ftrains thal! 
flow, 

And win the hearts of all my Patrons 
dear. 


While to the mufes thus I raifed my 
prayer, 

Entreating their kind aid to tune my lay; 

One came methought, and whifper’d in 
my ear, 

And faid with gentle voice,—or feem’d to 
fay, 


For Heaven’s fake ftop! Why all this 
mighty flufter? 
Do not difturb your heart with anxious 
care 5 . 
If now your fcatter’d wits you cannot 
mutter, 
hou muft not yet furrender to defpair. 


Kind are your friends, fweet Charity 
they love, 

And of its ftings harfh Poverty difarm, 

They want no fong their fympathy to 
miove, 

No verfe, their liberality to charm. 


Tell them in fimple phrafe your {mall de. 
mand, 

And how for them you toil at early day; 

Quickly they'll open wide the liberal 


hand, 

And with the New-Year’s gift your toils 
repay. 

Oh yes! Vl take thy counfel, then, 
cried I, 

With joy, with gratitude, and wonder 
too, 

And fo kind friends you fee I’ve come 
to try, 

If my good whifpering guide has told 
me true. 


Now Heaven preferve you all full many 
a year, 

Place guardian Cherubs round with 
watchful eyes, 

To keep your lives, my friends, in fafety 
here, 

Then lend their little wings, and lift you 
to the kkies. 


Sanuary I. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor is under the necessity of postponing, till the next Number, 


5S 


the insertion of the poetical piece entitled * Edward and Susan,” and 


also the elegy signed * Oscar.” 











